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Regional Conference on Public Administration: 


RECOPA to EROPA 


By RAUL P. DE GUZMAN 
and JOSE D. SOBERANO * 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 








The Setting and Objectives 


§ SCHEDULED AT THE PRE- 
liminary meeting held in Saigon, 

the Regional Conference on Public Ad- 
ministration (RECOPA), Philippines, 
1958, came to order on June 7 at the 
call of the Secretary General. Deleg- 
ates and official observers sat around 
the horse-shoe table in the Hall of 
Flags of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs—in a building adjacent to the 
Philippine Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration that sponsored the Conference. 


Behind ‘the delegates and  offi- 
cial observers sat the diplomatic 
corps, Philippine Government offi- 


cials, and representatives of the princi- 
pal newspapers in Manila. All listened 
to the address of welcome given by the 
President of the Philippines.! The de- 
legates accepted in their responses the 
President’s commitment of the confer- 
ence to the goal of assisting “our new- 
ly developing nations to advance more 
rapidly toward our mutual objective of 


* The authors wish to acknowledge in- 
debtedness to Dr. Egbert S. Wengert from 
whose notes on the Conference they have 
drawn in writing this article. Dr. Wengert, 
head of the Department of Political Science, 
University of Oregon, was a visiting consult- 
ant in the Institute under an Asia Founda- 
tion grant. 

1 Cf. pp. 240-260 below. 


achieving an improved and more bal- 
anced social and economic condition for 
our people.” 


It was thus that the principal theme 
cf the Conference set some four months 
earlier at the Saigon meeting had been 
reaffirmed at the opening session in 
Manila. Vu Quoc Thong, Rector of the 
National Institute of Administration 
and leader of the Vietnamese delega- 
tion, brought the formal report of the 
Saigon meeting on the specific objec- 
tives of the Conference. 


To promote the adoption of appropriate 
and adequate administrative systems and 
practices intended to advance the economic 
and social development of the region, and 
to this end: 


1. To exchange ideas and information on 


such mutual problems as: 


a) the status and progress of public 
administration in the participating 
countries ; 


b 


~~ 


the planning, developing, and ad- 
ministering of governmental pro- 
grammes and projects for economic 
and social development; and 


c) professional education and training 
for the public service, and the re- 
cruitment and training of execu- 
tives and technical personnel engaged 
in the administration of develop- 
ment programmes. 
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2. To study the advisability and feasibility 
of providing for a permanent and contin- 
uing organization on public adminis- 
tration in this region.2 


Accordingly with these objectives, 
the meeting at Saigon placed in the 
Conference agenda three subjects for 
analysis and discussion: (1) Adminis- 
tration of economic and social develop- 
ment programs, (2) Education, recruit- 
ment, and training for the public ser- 
vice, and (3) Proposals for the crea- 
t‘on of a permanent institution for pub- 
lic administration in the region. In the 
above order, meetings on the agenda 
subjects were staggered with the entire 
conference to last approximately two 
weeks, until 21 June. 


Composition of Delegations 


In attendance at the Conference 
vere delegations and observers from 
Australia, Republic of China, Universi- 
tv of Hongkong, India, Indonesia, Jap- 
an, Republic of Korea, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, and 
Republic of Vietnam.*? Also represent- 
el by observers were the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, American Society for Public 
Administration, Asia Foundation, In- 
ternational Institute of Administrative 
Sciences, Public Administration Ser- 
vice, Society for Public Administra- 
tion of the Philippines, United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
Vietnamese Association for Adminis- 


2 Papers and Proceeding, Regional Con- 
ference on Public Administration, Philippines, 
1958 (CM/D7). For account of the Prelimi- 
nary Conference Cf. Jose V. Abueva, “The 
Saigon Preliminary Meeting for the Confer- 
ence” vol. 2 of this Journal, pp. 98-107 
(April, 1958). 

3 Invited but not represented by deleg- 
ates or observers were Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Federated State of Malaya, Laos, 
Nepal, and Thailand. 





trative Research, University of Ore- 
gon, University of the Philippines, and 
various agencies of the Philippine gov- 
ernment. 


The host country sent an eight-mem- 
ber delegation, the biggest in the RE- 
COPA. The Vietnamese group was 
rext with seven delegates while China 
and Japan had five each. Australia, 
India, and Indonesia were represented 
by two, three, and four delegates, res- 
pectively. Hongkong, Republic of Kor- 
ea, New Zealand, and Singapore sent 
one-member delegations to the Confer- 
ence, while Pakistan was represented 
by an observer. 


Among the conference members 
were government officials, scholars, 
and local embassy personnel. Nineteen 
of the delegates held civil service posi- 
tions in their respective countries; 
fourteen were associated with universi- 
ties or with teaching and research in 
the academic tradition; and four were 
from foreign embassies in Manila. 
Thus, practitioners and scholars join- 
ed efforts in seeking solutions to pro- 
biems in their common field of inter- 
est. 


Assumptions 


Looking broadly at the whole enter- 
prise that has materialized into the 
RECOPA and at the projected estab- 
Ushment of a permanent regional or- 
ganization for public administration, 
certain underlying assumptions may 
be rewardingly identified. In RECO- 
PA was an implicit faith in the fruitful- 
ness of sharing ideas and information 
«bout public administration. There was 
the belief among the conferees that 
rublic administration problems lend 
themselves to rational and communica- 
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ble propositions. Moreover, improved 
administration, the reform of the pro- 
cesses of government, methods of con- 
ducting the public business better 
adapted to the goals of the modern 
state—these are not only common con- 
cerns of the officials and scholars of 
the region; they are also attainable 
goals for men of goodwill who take 
careful thought and proceed ration- 
ally. 


Yet the RECOPA was not to be sim- 
rly a pleasant and stimulating ex- 
change among practitioners and learn- 
ed professors. The RECOPA was to 
strengthen the hand of those at home 
who sought the improvement of pub- 
lic administration. Its findings were 
to lend support to those who sought 
tc build a more fully professional pub- 
lic service. Its reports were to become 
the means for communicating meaning- 
ful experiences from other nations to 
the key decision-makers. Its resolu- 
tions were to show a regional solidar- 
ity of opinion about the importance 
ot improved administration in order to 
move skeptical officials and to in- 
struct those who did not yet see that 
faulty administration rather than 
faulty doctrine often accounted for 
governmental failures. 


While large political considerations 
bearing on the ends of government 
might indeed be examined for their 
relevance for public administration, 
the chief concern of the RECOPA was 
with the means by which the govern- 
ments of the participating delegates 
might achieve the varied purposes to 


4 See Resolution No. 2, CM/D28, trans- 
mitting the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Conference on Agenda Sub- 
jects No. 1 and 2 to the respective Govern- 
ments and responsible officials of the de- 
legates and observers. 


which they had committed themselves. 
It, was observed in the Saigon meeting 
that “the Regional Conference would 
deal only with administrative machin- 
ery in relation to economic and social 
problems.” (PM/R4) | The assump- 
tion was that the problems of govern- 
ment and public policy can be stated 
and discussed without raising ideolo- 
gical issues. Preoccupation with ideo- 
logy may indeed obscure the point 
John Gaus made long ago: providing 
a modern city with an adequate water 
supply depends on managerial and en- 
gineering capacity, not on belonging to 
cne or another political party. 


Thus, means and ends were rather 
sharply distinguished such that issues 
of ideology were placed beyond the li- 
mits of discussions. Yet repeatedly, 
democratic means and ends were ac- 
knowledged as implicit conditions of 
public administration. The RECOPA 
papers and discussions had been con- 
d:tioned and delimited by the rather 
broad commitment of the participants 
te the democratic ideology. Citizen 
initiative and participation in the work 
cf national progress were considered 
vital to the success of government- 
sponsored economic and social develop- 
ment programs. There was unanimous 
agreement on the proposition that the 
interest of citizens must be taken into 
account in the formulation of policies 
and programs. Citizen consultation in 
the process was a practice that should 
be encouraged. People “should learn 
tc believe that better results could 
be achieved by their participation.’ 


5 John Gaus, Leonard D. White, and 
Marshall E. Dimock, Frontiers of Public 
Administration (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press), 1936, p. 1138: 

6 Cf. p. 222 below. 
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Alongside the desire of the conferees 
for a broadly conceived democracy was 
a desire for a strong and independent 
civil service to mediate the conflicting 
claims of special interests and to arrive 
&1. policies shaped to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. Here the heritage of 
Europe is strong and the example of 
England and France would seem to 
carry much weight, although the au- 
tonomous bureaucracy has also firm 
roots in the experience of classical 
China and Japan. 


Basic Documentation and Working 
Papers alike of the RECOPA indentify 
how in every country a variety of in- 
terests mobilize themselves as forces 
with which the administrators need 
somehow to deal. Business, industrial, 
agricultural, civic and religious groups 
and political parties exert pressure to 
have their ideas enacted into and im- 
plemented as policy. What is for the 
public interest does not emerge clearly 
trom the varied voices of special in- 
terests demanding consideration, but 
results from the blending of these 
with expert and technical judgments 
of the problems, judgments applied by 
well educated and experienced civil ser- 
vants, who are not subject to political 
pressures. Morever, the predominance 
cf newly independent states in the 
Conference points to the desirabilty 
of a strong, independent civil service 
as a leverage to secure political stabi- 
lity; a prerequisite to a positive pro- 
gram to achieve economic and social 
progress. 


That a “region” actually exists to 
add significance to the efforts of the 
conference participants toward improv- 
ing public administration for economic 
and social development remains an im- 
portant, if deep-seated assumption. In 


the tradition of geographers, a region 
is “a definite unit, with its special in- 
dividuality of geologic formation, cli- 
mate, vegetation, landscape and human 
culture.’ Indeed, as one goes through 
the several possibilities that might 
give the group a “special individual- 
ity,” there is at the same time no 
means of escape from noticing a coun- 
tervailing heterogeneity. While it may 
be said, for example, that several of 
the actual and would-be conference 
participants had just emerged from 
colonial status seeking to strengthen 
the economic basis of their newly won 
politicial independence, it may also be 
pointed out that quite a number are 
not similarly situated, as exemplified 
by Australia, Japan, New Zealand, and 
Thailand. On the other hand, it may 
also be hypothesized that perhaps the 
old-line concept of a “region” cannot 
and should not apply to the purposes 
of the RECOPA and of the proposed 
permanent organization. 


Thus, a “region” was assumed to 
exist for purposes of sharing in com- 
mon concerns. The very diversity of 
the participating countries drew them 
together to exchange ideas and prac- 
tices from their varied national experi- 
ences to seek that common goal of im- 
proving public administration for eco- 
nomic and social advancement. 


Scope and Methods 


At the Saigon preliminary meeting, 
countries were designated to receive, 
analyze, and report on Working Papers 
prepared by the participants on each 
cf the three agenda items. Known as 
Panel Papers, each of these set forth 
the issues and problems for discus- 


_1 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 19, 1952, 
discussed under “Regional Planning.” 
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sions. The subsequent discussions in 
plenary and work group sessions were 
incorporated in the final report of the 
rapporteur. The use of rapporteurs 
reflected the purpose of the RECOPA 
to penetrate to the substance of the 
matter, to gain illumination through 
careful discussion.’ 


But the meeting at Saigon had also 
projected a plan to make the RECOPA 
most productive. In support of the 
specific agenda subjects on which spe- 
cial papers were to be prepared and 
distributed to the participants in ad- 
vance of the Conference, each delega- 
tion was to provide basic documenta- 
tion on its general system of govern- 
ment. With the help of insights into 
the structure and functions of the 
governments, the special papers on the 
agenda subjects were to become more 
meaningful to the participants. 


Established modes of international 
discourse provided the patterns for the 
rules of procedure in the RECOPA. 
For at least some portions of what was 
going to be said were for the record at 
home, a record judged by many of the 
same political standards applied to 
cther international gatherings. 


Like in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, each nation represent- 
ed in the RECOPA was to have one 
vote, fully equal to that of every 
other. The leader of the delegation 
was to speak for it. But to encourage 
and facilitate the freest possible ex- 
changes, no position taken by a dele- 
gation was to be construed as binding 
its government. 


8 Chosen rapporteurs at the Saigon meet- 
ing were India, the Philippines, and Viet- 
nam for Agenda Subjects No. 1, 2, and 3, 
respectively. 


The formalities of international dis- 
course, therefore, gave way before the 
more urgent purpose of the particip- 
ents to exchange ideas freely, espe- 
cially at the informal work group ses- 
sions which came to occupy the major 
portion of the time given to the first 
two agenda subjects. The work group 
sessions evoked from the Conference 
members contributions of attitude, 
knowledge, and understanding, depend- 
ent on the individual as a scholar or as 
a civil servant, not related to his of- 
ficial or representative role. Even the 
plenary sessions might possibly have 
benefited from the voices of individ- 
uals rather than of leaders of delega- 
tions. 


Among the Conference sidelights 
that encouraged, probably in a large 
measure, the free flow of ideas among 
the individual delegates was the hu- 
man touch that the Chairman had ad- 
roitly introduced into the plenary and 
work group sessions and in the sev- 
eral caucuses. In the words of the 
Vice-Chairman of the Conference, 
speaking for the delegates and ob- 
servers, 


I don’t think there is anybody here that 
will dare deny that we have done more 
than merely transact business. We have 
dealt with agenda, with resolutions, 
plenary sessions and we have had work- 
ing sessions but what is really important 
is that we have done something together; 
that this Conference has achieved an in- 
dividuality, an existence of its own. We 
are not merely a collection of delegates. 
We are not merely an organization in the 
course of this two to three weeks under 
his able guidance and directorship. We 
have turned ourselves into something dif- 
ferent from an organization. We have 
turned ourselves into something that has 
life, something that might be more cor- 
rectly described as an organism. 
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In the work groups and ultimately 
also in the plenary sessions virtually 
all of the business came to be conduct- 
ed by consensus, Issues that might at 
the earliest stage of a discussion have 
been quite sharply drawn came to be 
resolved upon a restatement of the 
propositions or further clarification of 
initially conflicting ideas or elaboration 
and illustration of doubtful points. 
In the best sense of the word, an aca- 
demic method, in reference to the free 
exchange of ideas, produced practical 
results. Such an outcome could per- 
haps have been predicted in the light 
of the fact that fourteen of the deleg- 
ates and eight of twelve leaders of 
delegations are connected with acade- 
mic institutions. Several of the others 
had substantial academic experience, 
by studying for advanced degrees 
or as teachers. It should be noted, 
however, that the conduct of Con- 
ference business by common consent 
influenced the cast of reporting the 
findings of the work group sessions. 
Often stated was what was agreed 
upon; why they agreed was often 
omitted. 


To the casual observer it seemed 
that the conferees needed only a few 
hours of association to identify many 
common interests in the problems and 
processes of public administration. 
Distinctions among the administrative 
traditions on which they drew did not 
seem significantly to impede communi- 
cation. The largest number brought 
basically British experience and con- 
ceptions to the RECOPA. A continental 
European approach and an American 
point of view could likewise be detect- 
ed. Of course, the Chinese and Japan- 
ese have old traditions of their own 
reflected in their governmental ar- 


rangements. With these background 
ingredients were blended many others 
produced by the special experience of 
each participant country. 


In another sense the RECOPA was 
exploratory and preliminary. The Con- 
ference members readily extended 
their world beyond the boundaries of 
their own national experience. They 
listened with care to ideas and methods 
of many alien lands. They recounted 
eagerly their own national experien- 
ces. Yet there seemed to be a tacit 
awareness among them that the RE- 
COPA at this stage could only admit 
of the most tentative and limited 
kinds of comparisons. The conditions 
ot the Conference did not include es- 
tablishing with precision suitable func- 
tional terms within which meaningful 
cumparisons might have been made as 
a prelude to “borrowing” from one an- 
other. Only some minimum conditions 
cf communication about problems of 
government had been established in 
the RECOPA. Besides, action at home 
was the Conference goal and the 
group’s findings were the means to 
encourage action in the home front. In 
turn, this may explain the absence of 
a purposeful quest for new ideas, new 
methods, and practical solutions to im- 
mediate problems among the confer- 
ees. 


On the first agenda subject, “Ad- 
ministration of Economic and Social 
Planning and Programmes,” Professor 
Mukut V. Mathur spoke for the Indian 
delegation to whom the task of pre- 
paring the panel paper had been as- 
signed. As rapporteur he identified 
for the Conference the framework of 
auestions te which the informal work 
groups were to give their attention. 
He, too, brought together their find- 
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ings into a final report. Similarly for 
the second agenda subject, “Educa- 
tion, Recruitment, and Training for the 
Public Service,” assigned to the Phil- 
ippines, Professor Carlos P. Ramos 
presented the initial panel paper and 
made the summary report of the find- 
ings of the work group sessions. On 
the third subject, “Proposals for the 
Creation of a Permanent Organization 
for Public Administration in the Re- 
gion,” Dr. Vu Quoc Thong made the 
presentation for the delegation of 
Vietnam. While the Conference dealt 
with this subject in plenary sessions 
and by means of an ad hoc committee, 
Pr. Thong served as rapporteur for 
the final proposal of the Conference, 
a draft constitution for the proposed 
regional organization. 


In these presentations and in the 
discussions in work groups and plena- 
ry sessions seldom did communication 
fail. Beyond occasional uncertainties 
in the meaning of relatively technical 
vocabulary few lapses in the inter- 
changes among the conferees appeared. 
While the arrangements for simultane- 
ous translation invited deiegates to 
speak in French or English, it was 
English that often became the lan- 
guage also of delegates more accustom- 
ec to the use of French in the discus- 
sion of public administration. Thus, 
it seems confirmed that the written re- 
ports of the RECOPA in English do 
in fact constitute the record of the 
Conference. Communication was made 
easier, too, because consensus about 
large substantive questions of govern- 
mental policy lay behind the issues 
over means. 


Themes and Directions 


As may be noted in the statement 
cf objectives, the primary goal of RE- 





COPA was “to promote the adoption 
of appropriate and adequate adminis- 
trative systems and practices intended 
to advance the economic and social de- 
velopment of the region. ...” At the 
Saigon meeting, this definition was 
thought to have shifted the emphasis 
cf inquiry from “economic and social 
cevelopment” as a goal to practices of 
administration.? Even with this shift 
in emphasis, however, it seems clear 
that exchange of administrative ideas 
and experiences in :the Conference 
should have followed quite strictly that 
theme. It would not have been unrea- 
sonable to expect the delegates to ana- 
lyze the large of administrative prob- 
lems and processes with a view to ad- 
justing them to the requirements of 
economic and social development. 


As it turned out, this line of devel- 
opment was not fully exploited by the 
conferees. Perhaps the exploratory 
nature of RECOPA would yield signi- 
ficant explanations. The amount of 
active interest and cooperation in the 
general area of public administration 
in the region had first to be determin- 
ed. This was in relation to the second, 
znd the more immediate objective of 
the Conference to establish a perman- 
ent institution for public administra- 
tion. Moreover, the unmistakable con- 
servatism of the delegates in approach- 
ing the problems of administrative ad- 
justment to economic and social devel- 
cpment precluded the exploration of 
untried ideas which might detract 
from much needed political stability 


8 To avoid possible duplication of objec- 
tives with those of other regional organiza- 
tions such as the ECAFE and the Colombo 
Plan, an earlier version of RECOPA goals 
was reworded to read in the fashion quoted 
above. The earlier version reads: “To pro- 
mote the economic and social development 
of the region through the adoption of appro- 
priate and adequate administrative systems 
and practices. ...” 
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or other policy ends back home. The 
commitment of the Conference to 
avoid ideological issues further dis- 
couraged a thorough consideration of 
the subject. All these apparently re- 
sulted in the propounding of the older 
Western molds of administrative 
thought and practice with smatterings 
of effort to accomodate in them in as 
meager a recasting as possible, the ad- 
ministrative needs of economic and so- 
cial development in the region, and 
then only in the nature of special 
cases, . 


Thus, in the case of the first agenda 
subject the political implications of the 
planning process did not become fully 
explicit in the Conference discussions. 
“Planning” seemed in no sense to be a 
fighting word. That governments 
needed to lay out plans for socio-eco- 
nomic development had been accepted: 
“The need for economic and social plan- 
ning has been accepted, though in va- 
rying degrees, by all the countries, 
particularly after World War II” 
(PP/AS-1/India, p. 1). Even in Aus- 
tralia and Japan where the main em- 
phasis appeared to the rapporteur to 
be on the private sector of the econo- 
my, there is no doubt of public res- 
ponsibility for planning the economic 
well-being of the nation. 


The relation between public and pri- 
vate sectors may vary, but in every 
country the role of private business 
is an acknowledged part of the econom- 
ic scene. Yet the fact that the pri- 
vate sector might have close connec- 
tions with the interests of foreign na- 
tionals did not seem to concern the 
RECOPA. That British, French, 
Dutch, or United States capitalists 
might constitute not only an economic 
but also a political force to be reckon- 


ed with in planning did not receive no- 
tice. Nor was any account taken of 
the role of “overseas Chinese” in de- 
veloping the economies of these na- 
tions. And a possible conflict of in- 
terest between established enterpris- 
es and new economic ventures was 
merely given a passing reference.!? 


Consensus was reached, however, 
over the need for locating the func- 
tion of planning in an _ identifiable 
place in the system of government. 
The conferees further agreed, perhaps 
somewhat blandly, that the planning 
machinery ought to include arrange- 
ments for consulting “representatives 
of political parties, private interests, 
professional bodies, social and cultural 
institutions, experts, and leaders of 
public opinion.” Their advice “should be 
taken into consideration by the Central 
Planning Agency in preparing its 
plan.” 


In the main the Conference mem- 
bers concurred in the view that plan- 
ning is a technical process. Planning 
takes place after political goals have 
been set. Planners are technicians, 
experts who know how to get from 
“here” to “there” when “there” has 
been otherwise defined. As experts, 
pianners may have to clarify issues 
that confront those chiefly concerned 
with settling economic and _ social 
goals. For example, a planner might 
determine. that earnings of various 
social groups in the country stand in 
a certain relationship to each other; 
he might point out how these relation- 
ships would be affected by a particular 
course of economic development; and 
conceivably a politician might wish to 


10 For the rapporteur’s summary, from 
which statements have been quoted in this 
article, see pp. 217-222 below. 
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set his course in the light of the in- 
formation supplied by the planner, has- 
tening or delaying the changes as he 
assesses their consequences to be good 
cr bad. 


Yet the hard questions about the 
process of planning persisted: how to 
identify the public interest? The ex- 
pert alone may not always have the 
clearest view of what is best for the 
nation. So citizen participation came 
into view as a possible corrective of 
expert myopias. But “it was clearly 
recognized that citizen participation 
should be organized on an entirely non- 
political basis.” The planner’s work 
needs to be tempered by relating it 
to the interests of the citizenry at 
various points, but “proper’’ participa- 
tion seemed mainly to be built around 
the practical concern for evoking sup- 
port for the plan. While in one sense 
citizen participation was conceived as 
ideally non-political, in another sense 
it appeared as an indispensable ingre- 
dient in national stability and well- 
being. The rapporteur observed: “It 
was pointed out that citizen participa- 
tion might be very encouraging at 
first but might diminish as people lose 
their initial enthusiasm. Efforts had, 
therefore to be made to keep that 
[initial enthusiasm] up.” People need- 
ea to be stirred to sense their stake 
ia planning: “Besides the cooperative 
societies, voluntary organizations such 
as women’s organizations, youth clubs 
and farmers’ groups could play an 
effective part in stimulating the peo- 
ple to take keen interest in the matter 
of socio-economic development.” So 
planning appeared to include a commit- 
ment to avoid the dissociation of the 
citizen of the modern urban-industrial 
state from public affairs. 


Agenda Subject 2, “Education, Re- 
cruitment, and Training for the Pub- 
lic Service,” raised into high relief 
the professional concern of the RECO- 
PA that the bureaucracy of the mod- 
ern state has both the capacity and 
the strength to serve its interests. 
“To meet the ever increasing de- 
mands of programs for economic and 
social progress among the participat- 
ing countries, there was need for im- 
proving the quality of civil servants, 
especially in the higher levels of the 
various governmental services.” The 
conferees also recognized the “need 
for strengthening of the government- 
al organizations for recruitment and 
the improvement of performance 
through in-service training.” And 
there was no dissent from the proposi- 
tion that the universities and insti- 
tutes of public administration had a 
major part to play and to extend the 
capacity of the public service “in re- 
search and in preparing more abie and 
highly qualified persons for the public 
service.” 


As the demands on government have 
grown larger, universities have not 
always kept pace. What universities 
had to do was clear enough: on the 
ene hand, prepare people for work in 
the recognized professions, and, on the 
other hand, “assist students to develop 
a scientific attitude, to acquire skills in 
analysis of complex problems, to treat 
alternatives judiciously, to learn, in 
summary, how to think,” But the 
yapporteur had to conclude from the 
discussions in the work group sessions 
that “the number of university grad- 
uates of the highest competence 
available for the public service often 


11 For the Rapporteur’s summary, from 
which statements have been quoted in this 
article, see pp. 223-232 below. 
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is insufficient to meet the needs of the 
various countries. At times, too, the 
rumber of graduates in the arts and 
ir the various professional fields does 
not correspond to the requirements of 
the nation.” 


Many devices were noted to help 
universities carry out their part in de- 
veloping a more competent public ser- 
vice. The conferees approached the 
matter from several quite distinct 
points of view and ranged over a 
large variety of possibilities. They 
touched such topics as _ vocational 
guidance, manpower planning, closer 
cooperation between the universities 
and government employers, subsidies 
ito students in particular fields, en- 
larged university facilities, more and 
better paid teachers, and institutes of 
public administration. Too, critical 
research into the processes of public 
administration might be expected to 
contribute in many ways to the capa- 
city of teachers to prepare people for 
the public service. 


More striking to the observer was 
the RECOPA’s concern to increase 
what might be regarded as the corpo- 
rate strength of the bureaucracy. Ra- 
ther generally subsumed appeared to 
be the classic British model of the 
public service. That there might be 
‘political” executives below the high- 
est levels of the government was con- 
ceded, but there seemed generally to 
be little question that the higher civil 
servants would and could give their 
loyalty to the policies of a government. 
That they might, by virtue of their 
positions, have to assume the position 
of “defenders” of the political position 
ot the government of the day seem- 
ingly posed no urgent problem in coun- 
tries where perhaps a larger “national” 





interest provides a solvent of political 
differences. The chief problem was 
to limit the number of “‘political’” posi- 
tions at the top and to protect the 
integrity of the bureaucracy against 
the insjdious inroads of politics. 


“Politics” and “politician” would 
seem to connote threats to the public 
interest as represented by the detached 
expert bureaucracy. Much in the style 
of “reform” in public life in the United 
States, politics is an intruder and the 
politician a doubtful partner in the 
conduct of the public business. The 
realm of politics and the realm of the 
“merit” system are separated in es- 
sence since the ideal of merit depends 
on “open competition,” “equal oppor- 
tunity,” “elimination of class or: per- 
sonal factors as bases for recruit- 
ment.” The spirit of spoils is incompa- 
tible with these. 


‘ 


In a sense the bureaucracy is also 
threatened as government enlarges its 
endeavors to build the national econo- 
mies. Required for this work are many 
kinds of specialists who in ail likeli- 
hood are new to the public service. The 
urgencies of these new programs, 
moreover, make it necessary that per- 
sons be recruited even to the highest 
levels of positions, possibly in viola- 
tion of the principles of recruitment 
normally controlling the civil service. 
But the rapporteur could observe that 
whatever might be done represented an 
emergency measure and various devices 
were cited to limit possible harmful ef- 
fects of “special” methods. On the civil 
service itself would fall the obliga- 
tion to inform and instruct public opi- 
nion in the matter. For “an enlight- 
ened and powerful public opinion was 
cited as a safeguard against abuses 
that might have a tendency to creep 
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in where normal merit system proce- 
dures are not employed.” 


Considerations of this kind heip ex- 
plain how issues over the “jurisdic- 
tion” of the central personnel agency 
seem less urgent than they might 
in the United States. The RECOPA 
expressed in various ways. the view 
that the central personnel agency 
functions on behalf of the corporate 
integrity of the public service. It 
serves as a center to prevent the 
growth, for example, of categories of 
exempt positions, whether for labor- 
ers, skilled artisans, or professional 
specialists. Rather in the same vein 
were suggestions that the central per- 
sonnel agency might properly have a 
hand in reviewing proposals that would 
increase the number cf employees of 
a governmental establishment. At the 
same time, none of the delegates ob- 
served that the central personnel agen- 
cy might then in effect have a share 
in disposing of program issues and 
priorities, in making political decisions. 
Yet the central personnel agency exists 
also to defend the public service 
against politics and politicians. 


A strong bureaucracy develops a 
kind of autonomy. A strong public 
service enforces its rights, especially 
as they might be threatened by ‘“‘out- 
siders” from other levels or parts of 
the government. A strong public serv- 
ice establishes and enforces suitable 
norms for the conduct of its members. 


Yet there were some occassionally 
voiced misgivings about the risks that 
x strong public service might not act 
responsibly. Part of the need for 


training programs appears to arise 
out of the purpose to indoctrinate new 
entrants into the bureaucracy in a 





sense of their duties and obligations. 
Training aimed at developing “appro- 
priate attitudes of mind’ in the civil 
servant. This was taken by the Con- 
ference to mean for in--service train- 
ing what it meant for “Education in 
Vietnam” ;!2 


Thus education is no longer a soulless 
endeavor. It doesn’t only aim at spreading 
technical knowledge, but through a har- 
monious combination of theoretical and 
practical education stimulated by the na- 
tional ideal, it tends to promote the de- 
velopment of personality, the sense of res- 
ponsibility, the spirit of initiative; in a 
word, it means to train men worthy of 
their condition, intellectuals who do, tech- 
nicians who are not mere automatons. 


Full devotion to the purposes of the 
nation, full loyalty to the goals of the 
state, these represented minimum con- 
ditions of responsible public service. It 
was never altogether clear how, on the 
one hand, these might be obscured or 
lost to view, or how, on the other hand, 
they might surely be maintained. 
There were no suggestions of any kind 
of political commisariat or test oaths 
or investigations to insure the loyalty 
of the civil servant. Yet office-holding 
might, the delegate from Korea warn- 
ed, produce arrogance of office that 
Jefferson feared and the office-holder 
might thus threaten the state. 


To the universities a number of dele- 
gates looked for continuous and de- 
tached criticism of policy and adminis- 
tration. It was not too difficult for 
the members of RECOPA, coming in 
many cases from universities, to in- 
sist that the freedom of the university 
to pursue its function is indispensable 
to the well-being of the modern state. 


12 CM/R12, p. 1, in Papers and Proceed- 
ings, Regional Conference on Public Admin- 
istration, Philippines, 1958. 
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A Look Forward: the EROPA 

Perhaps in this same spirit the RE- 
COPA took its final action on Agenda 
Subject 3, “Proposals for the Creation 
of a Permanent Organization for Pub- 
lic Administration in the Region.” In- 
itially the debate about the nature, 
form, and functions of the permanent 
crganization seemed full of semantic 
confusion. From what was said about 
“simple” or “elaborate” arrangements 
for the organization, it was not al- 
ways possible to say what their fears 
and hopes may have been. Questions 
seemingly hostile to the very idea of 
a permanent organization were raised 
at a number of points. For seemingly 
obscure reasons reservations and con- 
ditions were expressed having most to 
do with form and little with substance. 
Yet out of all of this came the Eastern 
Regional Organization for Public Ad- 
ministration (EROPA) to carry on in 
the region, in the field of public ad- 
ministration, some of the functions 
that the universities perform within 
their own countries. 


RECOPA objectives were stated in 
long run terms and were in fact sub- 
stantially incorporated in the state- 
ment of objectives for EROPA." Also 
most, if not all, of RECOPA’s assump- 
tions and inhibitions will most prob- 
ably determine the course and affect 
the modes of operation and accomplish- 
ments of EROPA in many years of its 
existence. Yet, EROPA has expanded 
the scope of those interests and direc- 
tions. In addition to the promotion 
of “effective and adequate administra- 


13 See “Proposed Constitution for the 
Permanent Regional Institution for Public 
Administration”, pp. 233-237 below. 


ive systems and practices” designed 
“to advance and implement the econo- 
mic and social development programs 
of the Region” as a general objective, 
EROPA is also interested in increas- 
ing appreciation of the value and im- 
portance of public administration; in 
advancing “the frontiers of the science 
and art of governmental administra- 
tion in the Region;” in developing 
managerial talents particularly at the 
executive and middle management lev- 
els; in fostering the professionaliza- 
tion of public administration; and in 
encouraging affiliation and mainte- 
nance of liaison with recognized inter- 
national bodies in the field. 


EROPA expects to accomplish the 
foregoing objectives through several 
ways and means. These include per- 
iodic conferences; publication of re- 
search papers and a journal; distribu- 
tion and exchange of documents; con- 
tinuing committees for research and 
documentation in special problems; 
establishment of training seminars or 
short courses; organization of profes- 
sional training centers; and exchange 
of professors, students and experts. 


General policies governing the activi- 
ties of EROPA are to be formulated 
by the General Assembly composed of 
State, group, and individual members. 
An Executive Council composed of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman and five 
members, is the executive arm of the 
General Assembly. Technical assist- 
ance to the Assembly and to the Coun- 
cil will be provided by the Secretariat 
General responsible for the coordina- 
tion of three technical services such 
as Research, Documentation and Dif- 
fusion; Training; and Conference and 
Assembly. 
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The Philippines was selected as the 
initial site of the Secretariat General, 
with the Documentation and Diffusion 
Services located in Vietnam and the 
Training Service in India. This ar- 
rangement was inspired by the desire 
of the conferees to start RECOPA with 
modest expenses.’ Each of the coun- 
tries housing the principal services will 
provide initial facilities at its own ex- 
pense. 


In setting up the EROPA, the RE- 
COPA performed a symbolic act of po- 
tentially large importance. The parti- 
cipant countries have committed them- 
selves to joint efforts in meeting the 
task of improving their public adminis- 
trative systems for national progress. 


EROPA symbolizes also the commit- 
ment of the Conference to the ideal of 
progressive liberalism. The ends of the 
state are to be sought in their out- 
comes for the men and women who 
compose them. And these outcomes 
are enlarged and thereby provide 
greater satisfactions as the methods 


14 Resolution No. 1, in CM/D28. 


of government become more rational 
endeavor. EROPA is a testimonial to 
the belief that the largest political 
tensions do not have to prove unbear- 
ably oppressive; solvents exist in the 
building of the administrative state on 
patterns of rationality, familiar in the 
life of the university and capable of 
useful extension to the life of the pub- 
hie service. 


In EROPA may be realized what 
President Garcia could only express 
as a hope in his signed message to the 
RECOPA:'5 


3 

" ... It is therefore my fervent hope 
that the deliberations will lead to the 
formulation of programs of foreseeable 
benefit to the participating nations and 
will likewise provide the groundwork, as 
originally contemplated, for the organiza- 
tion of an international body of public 
administrators whose leadership may well 
secure for the people of Asia and the Far 
East the most efficient and competent ser- 
vice from the particular states of which 
they are citizens. 


15 Program of the Regional Conference on 
Public Administration, Philippines, 1958, 
D2. 
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by CARLOS P, GARCIA 


Public Administration in Developing Nations* 






President of the Philippines 





UR GENERATION HAS BEEN 
a great and historic movement 
in many of the nations of Asia and 
the Far East. In this part of the 
world, at least eleven new states have 
emerged since the end of the War: 
Korea was the first, in 1945; followed 
by the Philippines in 1946; Pakistan 
and Ceylon in 1947; Burma, Vietnam 
and Cambodia in 1948; India, Laos 
and Indonesia in 1949; and Malaya 
in 1957. 


As newly sovereign nations we ac- 
quired for ourselves the governmental 
authority which we considered to be 
a primary and cardinal requirement 
for the fulfillment of the economic 
and social aspirations of our people. 


I should also remark upon an equally 
dramatic political development in our 
midst. I refer to the serious efforts 
of Asians to reorient the goals and 
methods of their government so as 
to make it truly an instrument for 
promoting the general welfare. 


In the words of an early Filipino 
patriot, Emilio Jacinto, “the welfare 
of the people is the sole purpose of 
all governments on earth.” We now 
have the independence essential to the 
realization of this exalted objective. 


* Speech by the President at the Opening 
Ceremonies of the Regional Conference on 
Public Administration, Manila, Philippines, 
7 June, 1958, 
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After giving due and full credit to 
those directly responsible for the bet- 
terment of our school system, public 
health service, industrial activities, 
agricultural production, commodity 
credit and distribution system, labor 
relations, road building program, pier 
construction, police protection, and 
many other substantive fields of pro- 
ductive endeavor, we must ask our- 
selves: how well has this effort been 
planned and organized? How well 
staffed and trained are the personnel 
of these agencies? How effective 
are their operations? How well have 
these functions been coordinated? 
And, lastly, do we have the machinery 
to constantly appraise and evaluate 
the results of these efforts? Have we 
provided adequate checks and bal- 
ances? Have we preserved sufficient 
flexibility to adapt and revise our 
methods to meet constantly chang- 
ing conditions? 


The answers to these questions are 
the continuing responsibility of man- 
agement — and management in gov- 
ernment is known as public adminis- 
tration. 


That the welfare of the people is 
the purpose of government is fully re- 
cognized by the governments repre- 
sented here, I am sure. Today we are 
concerned especially with the social 
and economic welfare of our people. 
We want to raise their living stand- 
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ards, to provide employment oppor- 
tunities, and otherwise to help them 
provide the necessities of an improved 
livelihood, But to do so we must in- 
crease our productive capacities. We 
must increase our agricultural and 
industrial production to provide food 
and clothing for all. We must develop 
industries essential to a balaneed eco- 
nomy; and we must develop export- 
able products to maintain a balance 
of trade with other peoples of the 
world. 


Government may or may not be 
directly involved in the production, 
transportation and distribution of 
economic goods. But it is necessarily 
engaged in providing services and 
facilities that will make increased pro- 
duction and effective distribution pos- 
sible. There must be roads for trans- 
portation; there must be schools to 
prepare our citizens for better living; 
there must be health services to guard 
against the debilitating effects of 
disease; and above all there must be 
protection of life. and property 
against violence and other criminal 
activities which tend to destroy both 
the incentives and the capacity to en- 
gage in long range planning for eco- 
nomic and social gain. In addition, 
modern gevernment is called upon to 
assist in the promotion of productive 
enterprise through research activties, 
training and demonstration services, 
and the adoption of economic policies 
designed to encourage private plan- 
ning for the investment in productive 
enterprises. 


The goals are clear, and the pro- 
grams, though complex, can be planned 
and promulgated with relative ease. 
The real difficulties arise in the im- 
plementation of these programs, It is 
in the performance of the detailed 


services despite limited. financial re- 
sources that our developing govern- 
ments encounter their greatest diffi- 
culties. Modern governmental opera- 
tions, like large scale business and 
industrial enterprises, require system- 
atie planning, well coordinated organ- 
ization, and efficient and effective 
performance of individual tasks in 
order to accomplish the objeetives es- 
sential’ to balanced and progressive 
economie development. Above all, the 
governments of developing nations 
need effective leadership at the ope- 
rating levels — agency administrators 
and supervisors who know how to 
get work done by instilling in others 
the collective will and capacity to do 
it. 

This is the function of public ad- 
ministration: to plan the detailed 
programs and activities necessary to 
carry out major government policies; 
to organize the personnel of govern- 
ment into effective operating units ; to 
stimulate and facilitate the perform- 
ance of individual and group tasks; 
to appraise and evaluate the efficien- 
cy of operations; and to take such 
remedial action, or recommend such 
changes from time to time, as’ may 
be deemed necessary to improve the 
performance of governmental services. 


If we agree with men like our na- 
tional heroes Rizal and Jacinto, and 
with other far-sighted patriots of 


-your country and mine, that the func- 


tion of government is to promote the 
welfare of the people, we must also 
agree that the success of a govern- 
ment in fulfilling its mission depends 
upon the quality of its public admin- 
istration. An efficient administrative 
system, guided by sound policies, will 
hasten the industrial and agricultural 
advancement of an entire nation; an 
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inept and inefficient administration 
will be a drain on the nation’s finan- 
cial resources and will obstruct rather 
than facilitate economic productivity. 


It is incumbent upon every nation, 
therefore, and especially upon the 
governments of developing nations 
that seek in a few years to raise the 
living standards of their people sev- 
eral fold, that the system of public 
administration be studied critically, 
and that every effort be exerted to 
increase the performance output of 
government workers, to insure the pos- 
itive contribution of each individual 
and group task to the achievement of 
major objectives, and to instill in 
every employee and official a profes- 
sional spirit of service to the public. 


Within the next two weeks you will 
focus your attention upon many vex- 
ing administrative problems that ob- 
struct the economic development of 
our respective countries. Likewise 
you shall exchange ideas and ex- 
periences on the encouraging results 
of administrative programs and re- 
forms that you have carried out for 
the economic and social uplift of our 
peoples. 


Because of these reasons — the 
importance and value of the work 


that you and those you represent 
typify and also because of the com- 
munity of interests of our respective 
countries in the solution of the grave 
social and economic problems con- 
fronting us, I cordially welcome you 
to the Philippines. This welcome is 
accompanied by the fervent wish that 
out of your deliberations will come 
some helpful and constructive sug- 
gestions that will assist our newly 
developing nations to advance more 
rapidly toward our mutual objective 
of achieving an improved and more 
balanced social and economic condi- 
tion for our people. 


I wish to repeat what I have said 
in my signed message to you on this 
significant occasion: It is my fervent 
hope that your deliberations will lead 
to the formulation of programs of 
foreseeable benefit to the nations that 
you represent. I also wish that this 
Conference will provide the ground- 
work, as contemplated in your agenda, 
for the organization of a regional 
body of public administrators whose 
leadership may well secure for the 
people of our region the most effi- 
cient and competent public admin- 
istration. 











Administration of Economic and Social 
Planning and Programmes” 


by Mukut V. MATHUR 


Delegate from India 





HE CONFERENCE IN ITS 
Plenary Session held on 9 June 
1958, had formed three groups — A, 
B and C — for discussing Agenda Sub- 
ject No. 1— Administration of Eco- 
nomic and Social Planning and Pro- 
grammes. Each group had its own 
Group Leader and Group Reporter. 
The group discussions were conducted 
in three sessions which met on 9 June 
1958 (afternoon) and 10 June 1958 
(morning and afternoon). 


The discussions in the three groups 
here indicated that while there was 
a considerable degree of agreement 
on the answers to various points un- 
der discussion, it was clear that the 


* Rapporteur’s Report on Regional Con- 
ference Agenda Subject No. 1 

This report to the plenary session of 
the Regional Conference on Public Adminis- 
tration (11 June 1958) was drawn from 
three reports of work group discussions. 
The work group leaders and reporters were 
Mr. Reikichi Kojima (Japan) and Miss 
Elizabeth A. Warren (Australia) for Group 
A; Prof. Thomas H. Silcock (Singapore) 
and Mr. Bishan N. Tandon (India) for 
Group B; and Mr. Franklin Chi Ch’ing Yao 
(China) and Prof. Stephen R. Milne (New 
Zealand) for Group C. 


The working papers prepared in advance 
by panels from participating nations and 
summarized by the Indian delegation were 
used as the basis of discussion at the group 
sessions. All of these document are included 
in the reports of the Conference. 


constitutional, political and adminis- 
trative set-up in each of the particip- 
ating countries would result in dif- 
ferences in the machinery for economic 
and social planning and programmes, 
It should also be noted that there 
were two broad categories in which 
the participating countries could be 
classified — (i) countries which had 
already been able to bring about a 
fairly good development of their re- 
sources, and (ii) countries which 
have yet to utilize their natural and 
human resouices in an appropriate 
manner. The administrative organ- 
ization for economic and social plan- 
ning would, therefore, differ consider- 
ably in the two categories. The dis- 
cussions further indicated that the 
experience of the participating coun- 
tries regarding comprehensive and co- 
ordinated programmes of economic 
and social planning was rather limit- 
ed, which made it difficult for them 
to draw general conclusions at this 
stage. That is one of the reasons 
why alternative ways of dealing with 
the same problem regarding formu- 
lation and implementation of program- 
mes for economic and social plan- 
ning have been indicated. 
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Administrative Machinery for Planning 


There was general agreement on 
the need for a _ central planning 
agency in economically less developed 
countries striving for a new socio- 
economic order through a programme 
of phased development. In some 
countries, particularly those with 
comparatively more developed econo- 
mies, a cabinet sub-committee could 
perform the task of a central plan- 
ning agency. The groups unanimous- 
ly agreed that the central planning 
agency should be primarily advisory 
and coordinating in character. It was 
also the general consensus of the 
groups that the central planning 
agency should have some supervisory 
functions or should be entrusted with 
the general superintendence of the 
national plan after it had been drawn 
up. It was also considered necessary 
to give to the central planning agen- 
cy the functions of imternal evalua- 
tion. But it was quite clear that the 
plan projects should be implemented 
by the respective government minis- 
tries or departments. 


Although there was some difference 
of opinion as regards the exact form 
of the central planning agency, a clear 
preference was expressed for a com- 
mission or a board type of agency. It 
was also thought that this agency 
should be’ directly responsible to the 
chief executive of the government. 


It was generally felt. that as far as 
possible, the machinery for planning 
at the state.and local levels be simi- 
lar to the planning agency in the cen- 
tral government. It was, however, 
made clear that the existence of such 
machinery at state and/or local levels 
will depend upon the constitutional 
pattern of the country and the auto- 





nomy and vitality of local govern- 
ments. In any case, it was considered 
essential that the coordination between 
the local and state planning bodies 
should be effectively carried out by 
the central planning agency. District 
and village councils could prove use- 
ful in the collection of data for the 
formulation of plans and in ascertain- 
ing the wishes of the people in res- 
pect of development programmes. 


The three groups could not arrive 
at a clear-cut answer regarding the 
composition of planning bodies. It 
appears that the groups had at least 
three types of planning bodies in 
view :—(1) the permanent secretar- 
iat; (2) the consultative bodies relat- 
ing to various items or projects of 
the plan; and (3) the planning com- 
mission or the planning agency proper. 


As regards the secretariat of plan- 
ning bodies, it was agreed that it 
should consist of permanent, well- 
qualified, experienced generalist exec- 
utives and experts in various fields 
of economic and social planning. The 
consultative bodies for the more im- 
portant items of the plan (for exam- 
ple, industries, land reforms, etc.) 
should have representatives of politi- 
cal parties, private interests, profes- 
sional bodies, social and cultural in- 
stitutions, experts, and leaders of pub- 
lic opinion. The advice tendered by 
these’ consultative bodies should be 
taken into consideration by the gen- 
eral planning agency in preparing its 
plan. 


The central planning agency should 
have as its members persons who had 
had broad experience in the fields 
most intimately connected with socio- 
economic subjects. There was no un- 
animity about the inclusion of cabi- 
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net ministers in the central: planning 
agency. It has, however, been real- 
ized that adequate collaboration be- 
tween the planning agency and the 
main executive organs of the govern- 
ment was very desirable. It could be 
done either by including some cabinet 
ministers in the planning body itself 
or associating the appropriate minis- 
try, particularly the Treasury or Min- 
istry of Finance, with the formulation 
of plans at the earliest stage, Besides, 
the chairman of the planning agency 
could be allowed to exercise an influ- 
ence equal to that of a cabinet min- 
ister. 


There was no general agreement 
about the proportion of full and part- 
time members of the central planning 
agency, although the need for some 
full-time members at both the central 
and state levels was generally ac- 
cepted. A greater proportion of full- 
time members would be required at 
the higher, rather than the lower, 
levels of government. 


The groups unanimously agreed 
that the plan for economic and social 
development had to be finally ap- 
proved by the cabinet and the parlia- 
ment or legislature. It was also agreed 
that the cabinet should, as a general 
rule, consult the central planning 
agency before finalizing, even at its 
own initiative, any program for eco- 
nomic and social development. The 
exact weightage to be given by the 
cabinet and the parliament to the 
advice tendered by the central plan- 
ning agency would depend upon the 
composition of that body and the res- 
ponsibility shown by it in the dis- 
charge of its duties. One group; how- 
ever, was of the view that the cabinet 
and parliament should follow the re- 


commendations of the central plan- 
ning agency as much as possible. 


Formulation of Programmes 


The groups unanimously agreed 
that in the formulation of socio-econo- 
mic plans, integration of long-term 
objectives and more immediate socio- 
economic needs was desirable. The 
long-term objectives could be further 
sub-divided into two: (1) the long- 
term objectives covering a period of 
generally five years; (2) the longer 
term objectives covering a period of, 
say, 10 years. It was recognized that 
the ‘longer’ term objectives could pro- 
vide the guidelines and the long-term 
objectives the required targets for the 
plan. It was further agreed that the 
plan should necessarily be a flexible 
one. The flexibility could be provided 
by annual reviews of the plan with 
special reference to the most pressing 
socio-economic needs. The different 
methods already in use for integrating 
long-term plans and short-term objec- 
tives (particularly those in the Philip- 
pines, Japan and India) were noted. 
It was further pointed out that, by 
having a fixed period of plan, the 
task of making an evaluation of the 
overall progress of socio-economic 
development became easier. It was 
generally agreed that so long as the 
plan formulation provided for the 
enunciation of long-term objectives 
and targets together with the flexi- 
bility of an annual review, the exact 
set-up for the purpose could differ. in 
different countries. 


It was generally agreed that there 
should be a continual source of: con- 
tact, howsoever indirect, from the 
central planning agency to the level 
of the village community. It was 
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further agreed that the coordination 
between the central and the state or 
provincial plans and between the pub- 
lic and private sector plans was ne- 
cessary, but it was difficult to say as 
to how best it could be done. Apart 
from the constitutional and adminis- 
trative set-up in a country, that would 
be conditioned by the political philo- 
sophy of the government. One group 
indicated that the Indian system was 
a good example of achieving coordina- 
tion. All agreed that the private sec- 
tor should be encouraged to contri- 
bute its best both in the formulation 
and implementation of the plan. Due 
representation should be given to these 
interests in the consultative bodies set 
up for the purpose, but should always 
be balanced by other representatives 
to prevent undue bias in favour of 
existing industries against new devel- 
opments. 


The question of providing proper 
inter-sectorial balances and appro- 
priate priorities in planning was pri- 
marily a technical one. The top plan- 
ning agency assisted by a well-organ- 
ized statistical and economic research 
staff could formulate their considered 
views about these. The reconciliation 
of differences in technical views and 
political pressures, if any, would have 
to be left to be resolved by the top- 
most level of the government. 


Programme Implementation 


The groups unanimously agreed that 
the top planning agency should not 
be in charge of the implementaticn of 
the plan. The implementation should 
be done by the line agencies concerned. 
This was, however, subject to the ob- 
servations made earlier that the top- 


planning agency should have the func- 
tions of general superintendence of 
the plan and evaluation of its pro- 
gress. 


It was agreed that the central plan- 
ning agency should receive regular re- 
ports about the progress achieved in 
programme implementation by the line 
agencies. The groups further agreed 
that it was very important to have 
effectual and visual examination of 
how the plan was working by persons 
outside the institutions immediately 
involved. Their reports could be made 
available to both the central planning 
agency and the line agencies concerned. 
Besides such reports, the planning 
agency and the line agencies could 
communicate their views to each other 
in visits, discussions and conferences. 
Discussions about the working of the 
plan at all levels and by the various 
institutions involved — particularly by 
the parliament or assembly — would 
be most helpful. . 


There was general agreement that 
as wide a use as possible should be 
made of both popular units. of local 
governments and voluntary social 
agencies in the implementation of de- 
velopment programmes. But it was 
realized that the extent to which these 
bodies could participate in this pro- 
cess would depend upon their size, 
their degree of autonomy and _ their 
vitality. It was also stated that care- 
ful guidance should also be given to 
such bodies on how delegated powers 
should be exercised. The voluntary 
agencies could also be brought | to- 
gether on a national level through their 
respective .national committees and 
the central planning agency could 
exert some influence on these bodies 
at the center. 
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Both ‘external’ and ‘internal’ meth- 
ods of evaluating the progress made 
in plan implementation should be util- 
ized. It was, however, felt that in- 
ternal] methods should not be used too 
frequently as that was likely to dis- 
turb the normal administrative func- 
tion. It was also considered desirable 
that in order to ensure uniformity, all 
the forms of reporting should be de- 
signed by the central agency. The ex- 
ternal method of evaluation should 
generally take the form of a body of 
experts whose report would indicate 
the progress made and the difficulties 
experienced. It was, of course, real- 
ized that in certain countries sufficient 
experts for this type of work might 
not be easily available. 


The problem of coordination in im- 
plementation of plans was considered 
to be extremely important but also 
very difficult. Closer and more regular 
consultation through existing struc- 
ture of central and state governments 
and adequate and regular reporting 
between them should be provided. Ad- 
ditional or special machinery could be 
devised, taking into consideration the 
needs of each country. The need was 
also recognized for some association 
at the center which could bring toge- 
ther government officials and repre- 
sentatives of the private sector. 


It was also pointed out that the gov- 
ernment could greatly assist the pri- 
vate sector by providing initiative in, 
for example, establishing industries 
which could later be handed over to 
the private sector. The use of appro- 
priate regulations and financial and 
fiscal measures was also referred to 
in bringing about coordination in pro- 
gramme implementation. Two of the 
three groups felt that the problem of 
personnel to meet the increased and 


varied work required for the imple- 
mentation of plans could be discussed 
under Conference Agenda Item No, 2 
(pp. 223-232 below). The third group 
said that plan implementation re- 
quired the services of a much larger 
number of top administrators, engine- 
ers, doctors, teachers, etc. Effective 
manpower planning had, therefore, to 
be done in this connection, 


Discussions in two groups indicated 
that schools of public administration 
and business administration in the 
universities and other non-official or- 
ganizations interested in management 
improvement could play a. significant 
role in programme implementation and 
evaluation. Apart from training suit- 
able personnel, they could offer valua- 
ble suggestions for improving. pro- 
gramme implementation and partici- 
pate in ‘external’ evaluation of pro- 
gramme implementation. 


While discussing the role of the 
United Nations, other specialized 
agencies and other friendly nations, it 
was pointed out that other private or- 
ganizations should be included in the 
same category. It was agreed that, 
depending upon the nature of a parti- 
cular organization, all of them could 
play a very useful role in providing 
technical assistance, financial aid, etc. 
to the various countries in the region. 
One of the more important aspects of 
this assistance was training. After 
fully ascertaining the needs from the 
country concerned and receiving a 
careful description of a task for which 
facilities actually existed, experts from 
more developed countries could be 
sent. It was mentioned that very often 
such experts did not remain in a coun- 
try long enough to be effective. On 
the other hand, the advantage of this 
method of training was that more 
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people could be taught by a visiting 
expert than could be sent abroad for 
training. There was general agree- 
ment on the need for the training of 
local successors to these experts at ap- 
propriate levels. Experts could also 
assist in research and surveys. It was 
also mentioned that the possibility of 
more technical assistance between 
Asian nations should be examined. 


Citizen Participation 


It was agreed that one of the most 
effective methods of enlisting the peo- 
ple’s participation would be to asso- 
ciate them at all stages and at all levels 
in the formulation and implementation 
of the plan. Then and then alone peo- 
ple would realize that they were con- 
sidered as active participants in the 
great adventure of building a new or- 
der. The aim of the government should 
be to foster a sense of initiative among 
the people themselves. They should 
learn to believe that better results 
could be achieved by their active par- 
ticipation. In this connection, refer- 
ence was made to local school projects 
and the leadership of teachers in the 
Philippines, self-help land settlement 
schemes in Thailand, community deve- 
lopment projects in Vietnam, local de- 
velopment works programmes in India, 
symposia and discussion groups in In- 
donesia and the planning forums in 
universities and schools in India. The 
other methods suggested for the pur- 
pose were adequate use of the inform- 
ation machinery of the government 
and organizing a sound cooperative 


movement right down to the village 
level. 


Besides the cooperative societies, 
voluntary organizations such as wom- 
en’s organizations, youth clubs, and 
farmers’ groups could play an effec- 
tive part in stimulating the people to 
take keen interest in the matter of 
socio-economic development, Such or- 
ganizations had to be assisted in. var- 
ious ways, particularly by assigning 
them specific projects and giving them 
grants-in-aid for their execution. It 
had been tried in India in connection 
with the Bharat Sevak Samaj (So- 
ciety of the Servants of India). It was 
also pointed out that professional or- 
ganizations could be encouraged to un- 
dertake research work on their own 
and also apply for financial assistance 
from the government or other organ- 
izations in carrying out their projects. 


It was pointed out that citizen par- 
ticipation might be very encouraging 
at first but might diminish as people 
lose their initial enthusiasm. Efforts 
had, therefore, to be made to keep 
that up. An example of this is the 
setting up in Vietnam of the Commis- 
sion for Civie Action (Commissariat 
General a L’Action Civic). It was 
clearly recognized that citizen partici- 
pation should be organized on an en- 
tirely non-political basis, but if some 
involvement with political groups was 
unavoidable, the only safeguard was 
to encourage bi-partisan or multi- 
party membership in the citizen 
groups involved. 
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Introduction 


N ACCORDANCE WITH THE DE- 

cisions of the Preliminary Meeting 
in Saigon, Agenda Subject 2 was di- 
vided into three sub-topics; namely, 
recruitment, in-service training, and 
the role of higher education and of 
institutes of public administration. 
This report covers the findings of the 
three work groups which met at Ba- 
guio on the morning and afternoon 
ot Friday, 13 June, and on the morning 
of Saturday, 14 June. 


Fundamentally, all three’ work 
groups were in common agreement 
that, to meet the ever increasing 
demands of programs for economic and 
social progress among the participat- 
ing countries, there was need for im- 
proving the quality of civil servants, 
especially in the higher levels of the 


* Rapporteur’s Report on Regional Con- 
ference Agenda Subject No. 2 


This report to the plenary session of the 
Regional Conference on Public Administra- 
tion (17 June 1958) was drawn from 
reports of work group discussions. The work 
group leaders and reporters were Prof. 
Prajudi Atmosudirdjo (Indonesia) and Dr. 
Foot ahenag Murech (Hong Kong) for Group 
A; Prof. Mukut Mathur (India) and Gre- 
gorio Rasalan (Philippines) for Group B; 
and Mr. Bishan N. Tandon (India) and 
Prof. Arifin Abdulrachman (Indonesia) for 
Group C. 


various governmental services. There 
was need for strengthening of the 
governmental organizations for re- 
cruitment and the improvement of per- 
formance through in-service training. 
It was further agreed that institutions 
of higher learning and especially insti- 
tutes of public administration had a 
vital role to play in research and in 
preparing more able and highly quali- 
fied persons for the public service. 


The discussions put forward a gen- 
eral point of view in favor of the 
maximum use of the merit system of 
recruitment to provide personnel espe- 
cially at the higher levels, for routine 
governmental services as well as for 
as many as possible of the newer eco- 
nomic and social development pro- 
grams. The work groups recognized 
the need for exceptional procedures in 
recruiting personnel for policy form- 
ing or other politically sensitive posts, 
and for staffing emergency and de- 
velopmental projects on a temporary 
basis, but generally agreed that poli- 
tical and extraordinary methods of re- 
cruitment should be confined to as li- 
mited a sphere as possible. 


In-service training was recognized 
by the work groups as a basic method 
for the improvement of public admin- 
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istration. Variations between the 
countries represented in regard to 
priority needs for training at different 
levels were recognized, depending on 
the extent to which different types 
of training had already been developed 
and the availability of opportunities 
and support for the commencement of 
new types of programs. In general, 
more stress was laid on middle man- 
agement and executive training. 


It was farther agreed that universi- 
ties and other institutions of higher 
learning, including institutes of public 
administration in some _ countries, 
should conduct research on adminis- 
trative problems and provide pre- 
and post-entry educational facilities to 
prepare qualified persons to enter the 
public service and help those in gov- 
ernment to improve their administra- 
tive knowledge and capacity. The 
exact content and character of such 
research and teaching programs, how- 
ever, would vary according to the stage 
of administrative development and ex- 
perience, and the system of recruit- 
ment and promotion used by each gov- 
ernment. 


I. Recruitment 


A. Organization 


There was general agreement that 
the public service of any government 
should, in principle, be based on the 
merit system, and that the chief 
guardian and instrument for the at- 
tainment of this objective should be 
a central personnel agency. However, 
it was recognized that some kinds of 
positions, such as those having a po- 
licy forming, confidential, emergency 
and/or new developmental character, 





may have to be exempted from full 
operation of the merit principle of re- 
cruitment. It was also admitted that 
ir. practice existing personnel agencies 
are, for a variety of reasons, unable 
to carry out to the fullest extent 
desirable the ideals of a merit system. 


Accordingly, exceptions to the merit 
system should be kept to a minimum 
and reduced where possible, and steps 
should be taken to bring the organiza- 
tion and performance of central per- 
sonnel agencies as near to the ideal as 
possible. The discussion under the 
various points raised in the prepara- 
tory paper was largely focused on the 
means by which such improvement of 
the recruitment and personnel system 
as a whole might be made. It was 
frequently stressed that what is suit- 
able and desirable in one country is not 
necessarily appropriate in another, and 
accordingly an effort was made to find 
some criteria for the selection of ap- 
propriate methods of organization and 
vork to meet the particular situations 
in each country of the region. 


Regarding the jurisdiction of a cen- 
tral personnel agency, there was agree- 
ment that its main task should be the 
recruiting of new personnel for all 
government services, setting and en- 
forcing minimum standards for entry, 
and selecting the best qualified candi- 
cates for the positions to be filled. 
Admission to candidacy for appoint- 
ment should be open to all, subject to 
minimum qualifications as to citizen- 
ship, age, physical health, level of 
formal education, etc. Selection from 
among the candidates should be on a 
competitive basis according to. definite 
criteria of merit, using appropriate 
examination procedures of various 
types. 
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Whether the central personnel agen- 
cy should have other functions would 
vary according to the nature of a 
country’s career system and the com- 
position of the counterpart personnel 
agencies in each line department. The 
central agency might be a “watch dog”’ 
to check on the observance of basic per- 
sonnel rules in matters of promotion, 
discipline, etc., but otherwise the line 
or program executives each with their 


own personnel or establishment of- 


ficers, would be best qualified to make 
personnel decisions in their own agen- 
cies. However, where lateral recruit- 
ment at higher levels takes place, the 
central personnel agency ought to be 
involved, especially to determine whe- 
ther or not suitably qualified persons 
within the service are available before 
recruiting new persons from outside. 


Regarding the division of responsi- 
bility between central personnel agen- 
cies and other interested organs, a 
great deal of variation between coun- 
tries was recognized. The justifiable 
interest of central financial or budget- 
ary agencies in new appointments was 
recognized, but some fear was express- 


ed that excessive requirement of clear- 


ances from many agencies results in 
undue delays, thereby defeating the 
goals of a merit system. Where pos- 
sible local governments should be given 
responsibility for recruitment of their 
own staffs, but the central agency 
ought to keep a close watch to assure 
the maintenance of high standards. 


Because the civil service is: obliged 
tv carry out the policies of the gov- 
ernment of the day, the legitimate 
interest of the political leadership in 
the attitudes and abilities of new re- 
cruits was recognized, but the working 
groups hoped that the scope of poli- 


tical considerations regarding the 
number of positions exempted from the 
merit system, and especially in regard 
to the classified services, be kept to 
a minimum. 


In countries where there are few 
qualified persons available to run for 
public office it was recognized that a 
public servant might claim the privi- 
lege, and even have the duty, to com- 
pete in elections. However, it was gen- 
erally felt that in such cases he should 
resign his career position. Only a few 
categories of public servants, such as 
teachers, especially in the universities, 
might retain their posts and also run 
for office. In any case such a privilege 
ought to be closely guarded to prevent 
possible abuses. 


Whatever ‘the division of respon- 
sibility between the central personnel 
agency and other organs, ‘the ‘groups 
stressed that the success of ‘any 
scheme of allocation would depend on 
the spirit of cooperation and good will 
existing between these agencies. More- 
over, the success of any method of per- 
sonnel recruitment would require flex- 
ibility in adjusting the system em- 
ployed to changing circumstances. 


All legitimate means for seeking to 
improve existing systems of recruit- 
ment were recognized as useful, the 
choice among means to be determined 
by the needs and possibilities available 
in each situation. Thus legislation 
might offer one recourse, a parlia- 
mentary question or investigation, a 
royal or ad hoc commission of inquiry, 
other possibilities. One might seek to 
mobilize public cpinion or through in- 
service training try to change the at- 
titudes of operating officials toward 
the matter in question. 
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Regarding the structure of a cen- 
tral personnel agency, the chief need 
is to assure the agency sufficient in- 
@ependence of action to permit it to 
apply the merit principle without fear 
or favor. Hence the groups generally 
favored a board, committee or commis- 
sion in preference to a single executive 
as head of the agency, hoping thereby 
to assure political neutrality and in- 
dependence. However, the groups re- 
cognized that some countries, for spe- 
cial reasons of their own, might justi- 
fiably depart from this rule and use a 
single-headed agency. Another way to 
promote the independence of public 
service commissioners is to make them 
ineligible for later appointment to 
other posts in government service. 


The groups also discussed means of 
assuring a high standard of experience 
and ability in the personnel of the cen- 
tral personnel agency itself, since 
clearly an independent but incompe- 
tent agency would be unable to estab- 
lish an effective system of recruit- 
ment by merit. A primary duty of 
the central personnel agency should be 
to enforce laws governing minimum 
standards, involving the elimination of 
the poorest qualified and the selection 
of the best qualified of the candidates 
presenting themselves. However, where 
highly qualified candidates fail to 
come forward, the central agency 
should also seek out the ablest persons 
and encourage them to apply for ap- 
pointment to the government service. 


The work groups noted that in order 
to carry out its functions the central 
agency would not only have to be as- 
sured independence of action, but 
would also need enough political sup- 
port and status to carry out its prog- 
ram. There was no agreement on where 
the central agency should be located in 


the government, the answer varying 
with the constitutional system concern- 
ed, although there was some feeling 
that it should be attached to the office 
of the executive head of the govern- 
ment. In deciding on major principles 
of personnel policy the agency might 
recommend, but it would be the duty 
of the government to promulgate po- 
licy. However, in recruiting and se- 
lecting individuals for appointment, 
under the existing personnel policies, 
the central agency ought to have real 
independence of action. 


B. Basis of Selection and Placement 


The work groups generally favored 
closed as compared with open career 
system, but agreed that in some situa- 
tions closed career practices might be 
modified to permit lateral recruitment 
of personnel from outside the govern- 
ment service for higher positions. For 
example, when highly technical posts 
need to be filled, and no one is avail- 
able in the government service, or 
when agencies are being rapidly ex- 
panded to meet emergency conditions, 
positions may justifiably be filled 
from outside. It was also mentioned 
that the desirability of an open career 
system would vary with the extent to 
which government servants resigned 
tu take positions in the private sector, 
and the degree of development of the 
private sector itself. The more va- 
cancies arise through resignations, 
and the more experienced persons there 
are outside the service, the greater 
will be the need and opportunity for 
lateral recruitment. 


The advantage of encouraging mo- 
bility of personnel between positions in 
local, state, and central governments, 
and as between different agencies of 
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government, was recognized as a 
means of broadening experience and 
giving public servants more under- 
standing of and enthusiasm for their 
work. In some countries such mobility 
may provide a substitute for the open 
career system by bringing “new blood” 
into agencies, thereby preventing stag- 
nation and excessive routinization of 
work. 


There was general agreement that 
university education forms an essen- 
tial foundation for the preparation of 
candidates for public service, but there 
were differences of opinion as to the 
kind of education most desirable, it 
being recognized that the relevance 
of university instruction to public 
service needs would depend on the na- 
ture of the recruitment and career 
system in each country. Thus, in at 
least one country of the region, re- 
cruitment is based on_ intellectual 
achievement regardless of subject 
studied, while in some other countries 
there is a more specific correlation 
between pre-entry education and the 
requirements of the positions to be 
tilled. However, it would ke desirable 
for universities at least to introduce 
some instruction in public administra- 
tion, even for students preparing them- 
selves in professional fields, such as 
Medicine and engineering. Such train- 
ing might help them to understand 
and deal with their responsibilities 
more effectively should they later on 
enter the public service. Of course, 
where the government offers special 
examinations and selects individuals 
for administrative or management ca- 
reers in which pre-entry training in 
public administration is required, the 
universities or special institutes need 
to make available programs of instruc- 
tion in this field, 


C. Incentives 


It was agreed that, although many 
individuals seek public employment, 
the incentives of public service are 
often not enough to attract the most 
highly qualified persons, nor to main- 
tain a sufficiently high morale among 
those in the government employ. In 
discussing possible ways of increasing 
the incentives for public service, there 
was consensus that increased salaries, 
especially to assure public servants 
compensation equivalent to what they 
could obtain for comparable work in 
the private sector, would be desirable, 
but governments often can not afford 
to pay salaries at that level. Hence 
governments attempt, and rightly, to 
increase other compensations of public 
employment in order to attract the 
best qualified individuals. Such incen- 
tives include security of tenure, at- 
tractive pension schemes, medical as- 
sistance, emphasis on patriotic duty 
and the prestige of public service, as 
well as good management and recogni- 
tion of meritorious service in promo- 
tions, etc. Incentives for public serv- 
ice might also be improved through 
the educational system by creating 
favorable attitudes toward government 
work and adjusting the number of 
graduates to the requirements of 
state employment. 


D. Personnel for New 
Development Programs 


There was a general recognition 
that the success of new social and 
economic programs depends in large 
measure on the availability of suitably 
qualified personnel to direct them, and 
that the existing public service staff 
of many governments does not contain 
enough persons having the technical 
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and specialized skills necessary for 
these programs. Of course, the extent 
to which such personnel shortages 
exist varies according to the speed 
with which new programs have been 
leunched and the extent to which 
existing government services have al- 
ready engaged in developmental work. 
Consequently, it would be justifiable 
to deviate from normal personnel re- 
cruitment methods in order to staff 
developmental programs, but such de- 
viations should be kept to a minimum, 
and they should be considered tempo- 
rary, to be replaced by the usual me- 
rit system as soon as possible. More- 
over, in countries anticipating long- 
term developmental programs, plans 
could now be launched for the recruit- 
ment and training, over a period of 
years, of a pool or reserve of special- 
ized and technical personnel for fu- 
ture development program needs. 


In the meantime, among the means 
that might be used, the following 
were mentioned: short-term programs 
tc train and recruit, by emergency me- 
thods, personnel needed for develop- 
ment programs; recruitment of per- 
sons having experience outside the 
government; use of temporary em- 
ployees, especially on a contract basis; 
the use of public corporations enjoy- 
ing a special regime for the recruit- 
ment of personnel. 


There was no consensus on whether 
or not such emergency practices would 
edversely affect regular public person- 
nel procedures and morale. The view 
was expressed that regular public 
servants might be resentful if many 
high-level temporary employees ap- 
peared to be enjoying special rights 
and privileges. One group thought 
that such practices need not harm re- 
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gular personnel if suitable precautions 
were taken. For example, the new 
staff might be kept separate from the 
old in new organizations, and indivi- 
duals from the regular staff who were 
interested and qualified might be 
drawn into the new programs. Several 
delegates cited the use of the contract 
device as one which had worked well 
in their countries without adverse ef- 
fects on regular staff. An enlightened 
and powerful public opinion was cited 
as a safeguard against abuses that 
might have a tendency to creep in 
where normal merit system procedures 
are not employed. 


Regarding the division of respons- 
ibility between central and local gov- 
ernments in regard to the staffing of 
new development programs, the view 
was expressed that local authorities 
ought to be given as much responsibi- 
lity as they could handle, but that cen- 
tral governments should maintain 
over-all guidance and supervision. Di- 
visions of responsibility that were pop- 
ular in several countries involved local 
recruitment but central government 
training, for example, of personnel for 
community development and coopera- 
tive programs. 


II. In-Service Training 


The three groups were generally in 
agreement that improvement of the 
efficiency of the public service consti- 
tutes the goal of training programs; 
that training of government workers 
is aimed at increasing their technical 
skills and at developing the appropriate 
attitudes of the mind; that while the 
individual government employee may 
derive personal benefit from in-service 
training, the purpose of such train- 
ing is better to achieve the sub- 
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stantive goals of government at re- 
duced cost or to extend existing re- 
sources to provide larger service to the 
people of the nation. 


Within this basic philosophy, the 
groups indicated many variations in 
conceptions of appropriate division of 
responsibility for in-service training. 
It was conceded that the circumstances 
in any one country leading to a given 
relationship between in-service train- 
ing, on the one hand, and pre-entry 
and post-entry training opportunities 
in the schools, on the other, did not 
readily lend itself to generalization. 
Equally difficult to determine appear- 
ed to be the factors that lead to the 
varying roles of training specialists 
and executives in the responsibilities 
that they share for developing and 
conducting in-service training pro- 
grams. 


While new and appropriate knowl- 
edge and skills could serve as tools 
for the employees in making their 
work more effective, it is no less nec- 
essary that in-service training for em- 
_ ployees should also give attention to 
encouraging them to make the best 
use of the technical knowledge they 
already have. While varying names 
might be given to this aspect of in- 
service training, agreement appeared 
to be general that orientation towards 
the goals of the government and its 
agencies needed to be achieved. In 
some instances, it was desirable that 
this orientation might best be achiev- 
ed by devoting a portion of the pro- 
gram to important issues of policy 
and management in the setting of the 
employee’s work. Again, the means 
for achieving such orientation vary 
widely — whether through lectures, 
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other organized group activities, or on- 
the-job instruction. 


The elements of successful training 
may vary to account for differences 
in educational practices, in organiza- 
tion and in established procedures. 
That the responsible executives need 
to understand, accept and support in- 
service training programs was regard- 
ed as important for the success of 
training programs. Among other cri- 
teria of effective in-service training 
were also such factors as relating 
training courses closely to established 
needs for instruction, using simple and 
economical instructional methods, 
properly evaluating the effectiveness 
of training, developing a competent 
training staff, securing suitable train- 
ing materials, and bringing out the 
latent qualities of employees. 


Organization for in-service training 
rests on various principles in various 
countries, depending on how training 
needs are defined, on the goals of 
training programs, and on size of em- 
ployee groups to be trained, their rank, 
and the degree of their qualifications. 
As these factors are assessed, training 
may be more or less centralized, both 
geographically and functionally. What 
might be called general staff and man- 
agement training, for example, might 
be highly centralized to enlarge quali- 
fications commonly required for high- 
er executive positions. On the other 
hand, training in so-called line activi- 
ties might be dispersed among the 
agencies concerned in order to reflect 
their particular specialized needs. 
From another perspective, when large 
numbers of employees are to be train- 
ed in the same materials, the plan- 
ning of the materials and program 
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might be centralized while the course 
of instruction might be conducted in 
a number of dispersed locations ac- 
cording to the convenience of the sit- 
uation. 


Responsibility for planning, super- 
vising, coordinating, promoting, and 
encouraging in-service training might 
well be organized in an agency not in 
the normal] executive channels; how- 
ever, even though it might have close 
relations with educational institutions, 
it might more properly be established 
as part of the machinery of govern- 
ment rather than outside of it. 


The choice of levels of in-service 
training reflects the circumstances in 
each country. Weight appeared to be 
given to factors connected with the 
efficiency of the public service in de- 
termining the scope of executive train- 
ing. However, varying degrees of dis- 
satisfaction were expressed with the 
outcome of many efforts to train ex- 
ecutives. Relatively little systematic 
coordination and assessment of diverse 
executive training programs apparent- 
ly tend to leave unfulfilled expecta- 
tions for the training efforts in this 
field. 


Commonly expressed was the hope 
to use executive training to meet the 
widespread need for competent lead- 
ers. Executives should understand or- 
ganization and management, but their 
training should also cultivate their ca- 
pacities for far-sighted and creative 
direction of public affairs. Reports 
of various experimental programs of 
executive training suggest that both 
methods and contents of instruction 
in this field may well be examined 
further. 


Various countries exhibited charac- 
teristic. needs. for training at other 
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levels. Local officials, and members of 
middle management, among others, 
were noted as requiring attention. 


Cooperation among the countries of 
the region could take many forms. 
Able administrators from any one 
country might profitably observe on- 
the-spot the operations of government 
in another country. Training officials 
of the several countries might ex- 
change information on problems and 
methods. Training materials might be 
circulated among the various nations. 
Especially for higher level administra- 
tors the countries of the region might 
set up a cooperative training center 
that could move from country to coun- 
try. 


From the United Nations the coun- 
tries of the region might seek addi- 
tional financial and technical assist- 
ance. A larger number of TAA fellow- 
ships and scholarships might enable 
particularly the more senior civil serv- 
ants to study in such countries abroad 
where public administration includes 
a range of useful experience. The 
United Nations might send experts 
and relieve trainees. It might help to 
set up a training institute or center, 
particularly for higher administrative 
officials. 

Ill. Higher Education and Institutes 
of Public Administration 


A variety of opinions suggested a 
close and perhaps even a necessary con- 
nection between preparation for higher 
administrative positions and higher 
education. While the abilities needed 
for the higher administration are 
not created by higher education, more 
than likely a university provides the 
man of competence with the conditions 
under which his talents can be brought 














to flower. At the same time, a univ- 
ersity graduate has given some sig- 
nificant evidence of abilities that may 
well assure successful administrative 
performance. Persons of promise with- 
out university training might well be 
encouraged to prepare themselves for 
the higher ranks of the service by 
adding university training to their 
firmal education, either on a part - 
oi full-time basis. 


Widespread agreement appeared 
with respect to the goal of university 
training, although again it received 
varied expression. In the fields of 
the recognized professions, university 
training provides the necessary pro- 
fessional competence. More generally, 
however, the goal of university study 
is to assist students to develop a 
scientific attitude, to acquire skills in 
analysis of complex problems, to treat 
alternatives judiciously, to learn, in 
summary, how to think. A wide va- 
riety of subject matters may well con- 
tribute to the end of a _ university 
education. 


Some opinions advanced the tenta- 
tive view that prospective public ad- 
ministrators might properly draw on 
the university for the purpose of gain- 
ing some understanding of the political 
organization of the country, its admin- 
istrative law and practice, and the 
theory of public administration. His- 
terical factors and traditions account 
for many of the variations in courses 
oi appropriate study. Yet virtually 
universal agreement was expressed in 
the view that for higher posts of gen- 
eral administration broad training is 
required. 


The study of public administration 
might commend itself in that it may 
enable a prospective administrator 
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more quickly to grasp the nature of 
the processes of administration in 
practice. But any study might be re- 
commended that would aid the selec- 
tion of persons who showed in it both 
imagination and scholarship. 


The number of university graduates 
of the highest competence available for 
the public service often is insufficient 
to meet the needs of the various coun- 
tries. At times, too, the number of 
graduates in the arts and in the var- 
ious professional fields does not cor- 
respond to the requirements of the 
ration. Vocational guidance, man- 
power planning, closer cooperation be- 
tween the universities and govern- 
ment employers, governmental sub- 
sidies to encourage study and research 
in various fields were among the me- 
thods suggested to relate the univer- 
sities more directly to the public 
service. 


One aspect of the limitations on the 
role of universities in meeting the 
needs of a nation for trained men and 
women appears to be financial. The 
number of devoted and skilled teachers 
has not kept pace with the number 
of students. Moreover, per capita fa- 
cilities for library, laboratory, and liv- 
ing accommodations often affect the 
attractiveness of particular subjects 
ot study. So the needs of the nation 
for trained people may not be met 
when the conditions of study of a par- 
ticular subject are not attractive. 


To promote the study of public ad- 
ministration, an institute in one or 
another form was generally viewed as 
an important help. For different needs 
different forms of organization of an 
institute might be found appropriate. 
A private association may be suitable 
where operational freedom comparable 
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to that in a university is desired. At 
the same time, however, the resources 
of a private society may be limited 
by the limitations of its support. The 
public agency, attached to the highest 
levels of government, may enjoy ac- 
cess to the centers of decision-making 
but correspondingly may find itself 
limited by the pressures to conform 
its work to the requirements of the 
government of the day. An institute 
attached to a university might partake 
of some of the qualities of both the 
private and the public agency. Or 
arrangements might be devised to re- 
late the institute both to public and 
private sources of support and of 
operational direction. 


Beyond its teaching function, an in- 
stitute of public administration might 
appropriately carry responsibilities for 
research and consultation. Indeed as 
these functions grow, the institute 
may offer more effective instruction 
for the advanced study of public ad- 
ministration. Consequently, the place 
ot public administration as a subject 
of higher study may be strengthened 
by the organization of an institute 
with research and consultative respon- 
sibilities. 

The opinion was generally expressed 
that freedom of investigation and of 
critical analysis by the institute staff 
would enhance the capacity of the in- 
stitute to serve its nation well. To 
subject an institute to prior restraints 
by precluding examination of certain 
kinds of questions would be to weaken 
it. However, control by governmental 
agencies of access to information. re- 
levant for studies of public adminis- 
tration represents a practical problem 
the researcher may have to deal with. 
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Varied working relations in and with 
the government might profitably be 
supplemented by close ties in a univ- 
ersity. While an institute might in 
its particular setting primarily sponsor 
courses of study to be offered in a 
university, there was considerable 
opinion to the effect that an institute 
could most usefully develop and offer 
comprehensive programs of study, de- 
signed as a rule for advanced students 
with at least a graduate diploma. In 
addition, instructional programs of an 
institute might in some circumstances 
provide opportunities for part-time 
study and for in-service training. 


Developing a suitable research li- 
brary constitutes a major task of an 
institute. By means of close connec- 
tions with governmental agencies and 
central executive offices, an institute 
can often effectively collect reports 
and other primary documents of vital 
importance for study and teaching. In 
an institute library, too, would be 
found the growing body of periodical 
publications relevant for public admin- 
istration. 


To reflect the virtually world-wide 
character of the growing interest in 
public administration, an_ institute 
would most likely act as a professional 
center to make connections with simi- 
lar agencies throughout the world. The 
International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences possibly provides one or- 
gan for enlarged professional connec- 
tions with students and practitioners 
of public administration in major coun- 
tries everywhere. So also the Confer- 
ence’s concern with a permanent or- 
ganization for this region mirrors 
growing professionalization. 














Proposed Constitution for the Permanent 
Regional Institution for Public 
Administration * 


By THE REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Philippines, 1958 


N ORDER TO ADVANCE THE 

economic and social development of 
the Region through the promotion of 
the study, practice and status of public 
administration and the adoption of 
adequate administrative systems, the 
First Regional Conference on Public 
Administration held in the Philippines 
from 7th to 20th June 1958 has de- 
cided to set up a permanent regional 
organization the Constitution of which 
follows: 


Name, Location and Objectives 


Article 1. The permanent regional or- 
ganization shal] be called “Eastern Re- 
gional Organization for Public Admin- 
istration” (hereafter referred to as 
“EROPA”’). 


Article 2. The EROPA shall have its 
permanent Secretariat General initially 
established in Manila, the Philippines. 


* Approved by the Regional Conference 
Delegates, 20 June 1958. The proposed con- 
stitution was prepared by a committee with 
the following membership: Dr. Vu Quoc 
Thong (Vietnam), Chairman; George Sut- 
cliffe (Australia), Chi Ch’ing Yao (Republic 
of China), Shou-sheng Hsueh (Hong Kong), 
Mukut V. Mathur (India), Prajudi Atmosu- 
dirdjo (Indonesia), Reikichi Kojima (Japan), 
Hyo Won Cho (Korea), Stephen A. Milne 
(New Zealand), Carlos P. Ramos (Philip- 
pines) and Thomas H. Silcock (Singapore). 





The Secretariat General and/or any 
other part of EROPA may be located 
wherever the General Assembly may 
from time to time consider it to be 
necessary. 


Article 3. The general objectives of 
the EROPA shall be: 


a. To promote the adoption of more ef- 
fective and adequate administrative 
systems and practices in order to ad- 
vance and implement the economic 
and social development programs of 
the Region. 

b. To develop an increasing appreciation 
of the value and importance of public 
administration. 

c. To advance the frontiers of the 
science and art of governmental ad- 
ministration in the Region. 

d. To develop managerial talent, espe- 
cially at the executive and middle 
management levels. 

e. To foster the professionalization of 
public administration in the Region. 

f. To foster affiliation, and maintain 
liaison, with universally recognized 
international bodies for public ad- 
ministration. 


Article 4. In order to realize the ob- 
jectives stated in Article 3, the ERO- 
PA, without restricting its general 
powers, may, among others, use the 
following means: 
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a. Organization of periodical interna- 
tional or inter-regional conferences. 

b. Publication of research papers and a 
journal promoting the development of 
administrative science. 

c. Distribution and exchange of docu- 
ments. 

d. Establishment of continuing commit- 
tees for research and documentation 
on special problems related to admin- 
istrative practices and other sciences. 

e. Establishment of training seminars or 
short courses on particular subjects. 

f. Organization of professional training 
centers, 

g. Exchange of professors, students, and 
experts in public administration. 


Membership 


Article 5. The EROPA shall be com- 


posed of: 


a. State members. 
b. Group members. 
c. Individual members. 


The General Assembly may confer 
honorary membership upon any indi- 
vidual who has made distinguished 
contribution to public administration 
in the Region. 


Article 6. In the General Assembly, 
euch State shall have one vote; and 
all other members from a State or a 
territorial unit in the Region shall 
collectively have one vote. 


Article 7. Admission of State mem- 
bers shall be by two-thirds majority 
vote of the State members of the 
General Assembly present and voting, 
upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council. All other categories of 
membership sha!l be admitted by two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Council. 


Article 8. Sustaining membership 
shall be granted to organizations and 
individuals who have financially or 
otherwise contributed to the develop- 
ment of the Organization. 
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Article 9. Corresponding membership 
shall be granted to organizations and 
individuals whose scientific activity 
shall be beneficial to the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives of the Organi- 
zation. 


The General Assembly 


Article 10. The General Assembly 
shall be constituted by the gathering 
of State, group and individual mem- 
bers convened by the Chairman of the 
Executive Council. As a rule, the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall meet at an ap- 
propriate place to be determined by 
the Executive Council every second 
year on a date to be fixed by the 
Council. It may meet in extraordinary 
session upon convocation by the Exe- 
cutive Council or upon the specific 
request of one-half of the State mem- 
bers. 


Article 11. The General Assembly 
shall elect a Conference President for 
the Assembly period. The Chairman 
of the Executive Council shall serve 
as Rapporteur General. 


Article 12. The General Assembly 
shall formulate the general policies to 
be implemented by the Executive 
Council and give over-all financial di- 
rection. Unless otherwise provided for 
in this Constitution, all questions in 
the Assembly shall be decided by an 
absolute majority of the members 
present and voting. The General As- 
sembly shall elect the Executive Coun- 
cil, the composition and method of ap- 
pointment of which are provided under 
Article 13. The General Assembly 
shall also appoint a Commissioner of 
Audit. 











The Executive Council 


Article 13. The activities of EROPA 
shall be directed by an Executive 
Council composed of seven members, 
namely; 


a. Chairman. 
b. Vice-Chairman 
c. Five Executive members. 


This Council shall be elected every 
second year from among the State 
members and group members of the 
EROPA through secret bailot of the 
General Assembly by an absolute ma- 
jority of the members present. If 
an absolute majority shall not be at- 
tained, a second vote shall be taken 
on which election shall be by a simple 
majority. 


Article 14. No State shall be repre- 
sented by more than one member in 
the Executive Council. Not more than 
two members of the Executive Coun- 
cil can be from amongst the group and 
individual members. No group or indi- 
vidual member shall be elected Chair- 
man or Vice-Chairman of the. Execu- 
tive Council. 


Article 15. The Executive Council 
shall be responsible for: 


a. The general direction of the activities 
of the EROPA. 

b. Determining the working procedures 
of the various services of the Orga- 
nization. 

c. Preparing the budget and administer- 
ing the finances of the Organization, 
subject to the aproval of the General 
Assembly. 

d. Determining the agenda, date and 
place of the General Assembly ses- 
sions 

e. Finally, it shall be empowered to take 
any measures and actions deemed ap- 
propriate in the interest of the Or- 
ganization. It shall appoint and dis- 
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miss the specialized personnel of the 
Secretariat General and the Technical 
Services of the Organization and shall 
determine their remuneration. 


Article 16. The Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall have supervisory 
responsibility over the execution of the 
decisions of the Genera] Assembly. He 
shall represent EROPA in all legal 
matters. 


Article 17. The Vice-Chairman shall 
assist the Chairman and act in the 
piace of the Chairman when the latter 
cannot act for himself. 


Article 18. The Executive Council 
shall meet at least once a year at the 
headquarters of the Secretariat Gen- 
eral or at any other convenient date 
and place as it may decide. 


Article 19. Decisions of the Execu- 
tive Council shall be taken by a vote 
of two thirds of its members. The 
Chairman shall have an ordinary vote, 
and in addition shall cast the deciding 
vote in case ordinary votes are equally 
divided. 


The Secretariat General 


Article 20. There shall be a Secreta- 
riat General that shall be responsible 
for: 


a. The execution of decisions and in- 
structions of the Executive Council. 

b. The coordination of the following 
Technical Services: 
(1) Research, Documentation and 

Diffusion Service. 

(2) Training Service. 
(3) Conference and Assembly Serv- 
ice 

c. Preparations for the mectings of the 
General Assembly. 

d. The supervision of the Administrative 
Service. 

e. Communications and correspondence 
of the EROPA. 
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Article 21. The Secretariat General 
shall be headed by a Secretary General 
to be appointed by the General As- 
sembly. The General Assembly may 
authorize the Executive Council to 
appoint the Secretary General on the 
recommendation of the Chairman. 


Article 22. The Secretariat General 
shall, at the end of each year, submit 
te the Executive Council for its ap- 
proval: 


a. A detailed report on the activities of 
the EROPA. 

b. <A work plan for the coming year. 

c. A proposed budget for the coming 
fiscal year, 


Article 23. The Technical Services 
shall, as their name implies, be res- 
ponsible for handling purely technical 
auestions falling within their field of 
competence. The Executive Council 
may appoint a Director to supervise 
each of these Services. 


Article 24. The personnel of the Sec- 
retariat General and of the Technical 
Services may receive a monthly remu- 
neration, the amount of which shall 
be fixed by the Executive Council. 


Resources 


Article 25. Resources of the EROPA 
shall consist of: 


a. Members’ subscriptions and subsidies 
from States. 

b. Payment for services rendered by the 
EROPA, 

ec. Proceeds for the sale of publications. 
Donations and legacies. 


e. Subsidies from organizations or in- 
dividuals. 


Article 26. Minimum subscriptions by 
the members shall be determined by 
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the General Assembly. Subscriptions, 
shall be payable at the beginning of 
each fiscal year in currencies specified 
by the Executive Council. The fiscal 
year of EROPA shall be from 1 July 
te 30 June of the succeeding year. 


Amendment of the Constitution 


Article 27. The present Constitution 
may be amended by the General As- 
sembly upon the proposal of the Ex- 
ecutive Council or upon the request 
of an absolute majority of the State 
members. Amendments shali be adopt- 
ed by a two-thirds majority of the 
members present and voting. How- 
ever, deliberations on amendments 
shall be valid only when two-thirds of 
the State members and group mem- 
bers shall be present. 


Resignation and Revocation 


Article 28. Any member may with- 
draw from membership in the EROPA 
by notifying the Executive Council in 
writing. 


Article 29. Any member whose con- 
duct proves incompatible with the ob- 
jectives of the EROPA may have its 
membership suspended or revoked. 


Such suspension or revocation shall 
be decided by a vote of three-fourths 
of the total membership in a regular 
session of the General Assembly or, 
if necessary, in a special session con- 
vened by the Executive Council. 


Dissolution 


Article 30. The dissolution of the 
EROPA may be proclaimed by the 














General Assembly convened for this 
purpose, through a vote of three- 
fourths of the total number of State 
members and group members. 


Article 31. In case of dissolution, the 
EROPA properties shall be allocated, 
in accordance with the specific wishes 
of the General Assembly, to an organi- 
zation having a similar purpose or to 
other recipients considered to be meet- 
ting the objectives of the EROPA. 


The General Assembly shall, at the 
same time, appoint a Liquidation Com- 
mission composed of at least three 
State members. 
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Adoption of the Constitution 


Article 32. The present Constitution 
shall become effective when a simple 
majority of the States represented in 
the first Regional Conference on Pub- 
lic Administration, Philippines, 1958 
agree to become members of the Or- 
ganization. 


Article 33. Pending the _ establish- 
ment of a regular Executive Council, 
a provisional Executive Council shall 
be set up consisting of representatives 
of all States attending, the first Re- 
gional Conference on Public Adminis- 
tration, Philippines, 1958. 


Red Tape 


The procedural proliferation in 


Philippine administration and the con- 


sequences of it are worthy of much attention and study. In agency after agency, 
much delay in the processing of work and accumulation of backlogs turns out 
upon scrutiny to be due very much to cumbersome, unnecessary, and outmoded 


procedural requirements. 


—Ferrel Heady, in William J. Siffin (ed), Toward the Comparative 
Study of Public Administration (Bloomington: Indiana University) 
1957 p. 266. 





The Administration of Economic 
Planning and Programs * 


By THE PHILIPPINE DELEGATION 
Regional Conference on Public 


Administration, Philippines, 1958 





PAPER A. PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT** 


ROADLY CONSIDERED, ECO- 

nomic and social development may 
be said to be the ohjective of all mod- 
ern societies. hile societies differ 
in approach and method, the extent 
of contribution te economic and social 
growth tends to »e the central criter- 
ion in determining which proposed 
projects should (or should not) be un- 
dertaken at all. Both as objective and 
criterion of social action, however, eco- 
nomic and social development is often 
too broad a concept to be meaningful. 
It is because of its very broadness that 
any social activity is capable of classi- 
fication and rationalization as an acti- 
vity contributing to economic and so- 


* This article was officially adopted and 
presented by the Philippine Delegation to the 
Regional Conference on Public Administra- 
tion, Philippines, 1958. The Philippine Dele- 
gation was composed of Prof. Carlos P. Ra- 
mos, Leader; Dr. Amando M. Dalisay and 
Mr. Faustino Sy-Changeo, Alternate Lead- 
ers; and Dean Jose E. Velmonte, Mr. 
Gregorio Rasalan, Dr. Marcelino Bernardo, 
Mr. Faustino Lozada and Mr. Mariano Vas- 
quez, members. 


** Written by Messrs. Jose D. Soberano 
and Leandro A. Viloria, staff members of 
the U.P. Institute of Public Administration. 
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cial welfare. There is thus a need for 
a more precise conceptualization of 
economic and social development as a 
basis for discussion in this and the 
following papers. 


As a concept, “economic and social 
development” seems to have originated 
from the efforts of the newly inde- 
pendent but economically underde- 
veloped countries of Asia toward a 
speedy recovery from the destruction 
wrought by World War II as well as 
to keep up with the requirements of 
independent statehood. The element 
of positive, deliberate and purposeful 
action is inherent in the concept. This 
means that economic and social de- 
velopment is tied-up with the concept 
of planning. In this light, personnel 
management in economic ard social de- 
velopment would refer to special pro- 
grams calculated to adjust the normal 
personnel processes to the needs of a 
planned economic and social growth. 


In so far as government’ assumes 
primary leadership and responsibility 
in directing economic and swcial de- 
velopment (this is characteristic of un- 
derdeveloped economies), the success- 
ful accomplishment of developmental 
programs would depend upon the 
character and quality of public admin- 
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istration! And, as one study has 
pointed out, “the quality of public ad- 
ministration is in large measure deter- 
mined by the devotion, ability and 
honesty of the public personnel. No 
administrative system can be better 
than the men and women who conduct, 
indeed it might be said, who personify 
it.” Hence, “the most serious defects 
in administration are frequently those 
arising from inferior personnel prac- 
tices. Conversely, the raising of per- 
sonnel standards is often the most 
substantial way to achieve lasting re- 
sults for a sound public administra- 
tion and a stable development pro- 
gramme.’”? 


The responsibility and the role of 
public personnel management is clear- 
ly discernible in relation to the achieve- 
ment of the government’s economic 
and social development programs. But 
even in the private sector, public per- 
sonnel management has its telling im- 
pact. Where, as in the case of the 
Philippines, the development plan de- 
pends to a great extent upon public 
borrowing and foreign investments, 
the confidence of the people and of 
foreign countries in the ability of the 
government to discharge its obliga- 
tions will be brought to a test. Public 
doubts on the integrity and efficiency 
ef public personnel processes will dis- 


1 The 1950 Economie Survey Mission 
(otherwise known as the Bell Mission) point- 
ed out that “a special effort must be made 
to improve the public administration in order 
to give the people confidence in their govern- 
ment. It is particularly important at this 
time because the economic development pro- 
gram will of necessity place even greater 
responsibility on public administration. The 
success of the development program may 
depend more on efficiency and honesty of 
the public service than, on.any. other single 
factor.” i 

2 United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, Standards and Techniques of 
Public Administration with Special] Reference 
to Technical Assistance for Under-developed 
Countries. (New York, 1951), pp. 20-21. 


courage local and foreign investments 
in government bonds as well as in pri- 
vate business enterprises. 


The Philippine Situation 


In the Philippines, there is no com- 
prehensive nor clear-cut program to 
adjust general public personnel pro- 
cesses to suit the needs of economic 
and social development, In fact, a 
comprehensive and conscious develop- 
mental program itself is conspicuous- 
ly non-existent. This serves to em- 
phasize, however, some isolated but 
significant projects which are clearly 
of a developmental nature. On the 
planning phase of development, there 
is the revitalized National Economic 
Council, which has been in existence 
since 1955, entrusted with the duty to 
formulate comprehensive economic and 
social development programs. On the 
side of implementation, there are sev- 
eral government corporations having 
particular developmental projects to 
carry on. Among the more important 
of these are the Agricultural Credit 
and Cooperative Financing Adminis- 
tration (ACCFA), the National Power 
Corporation, the National Develop- 
ment Company, the National Steel and 
Shipyards Corporation, the National 
Tobacco Administration, the Abaca 
Corporation, the National Coconut 
Administration, the National Rice and 
Corn Corporation, the Philippine Su- 
gar Institute and such financial agen- 
cies as the Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation and the Central Bank. 


All these agencies enjoy a measure 
of flexibility in personnel management 
not otherwise available to regular gov- 
ernment offices. While government 
corporations are subject to regular 
civil service requirements as in the 
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case of the regular departments and 
offices, they nevertheless have greater 
flexibility in their finances. This ad- 
vantage enables them to compete 
favorably in recruiting and retaining 
more competent personnel. They are 
also able to carry on more vigorous 
in-service training programs to im- 
prove their general personnel per- 
formance. This is particularly true 
in the case of ACCFA and the Na- 
tional Power Corporation. 


Personnel Management in the National 
Economic Council 


According to Executive Order 119 
(S. 1955), the National Economic 
Council (NEC) and its offices shall 


maintain a relatively small staff of high- 
ly competent economists and technicians 
who shall rely upon other government 
agencies to do the detailed work incident 
to the formulation and implementation 
of its policies, plans and programs. 
Under no circumstances may the Council 
or its offices build up a large staff of 
personnel to engage in detailed work 
that duplicates work that could be more 
expeditiously performed by other govern- 
ment agencies, 


Employment in the NEC is subject 
to regular civil service rules and re- 
quirements except for (1) the mem- 
bers of the Council proper (see Paper 
B, infra) who are elective officials 
or whose appointments are otherwise 
subject to confirmation by the Com- 
mission on Appointments of the Con- 
gress; and (2) directors and assist- 
ant directors of offices, and chiefs of 
the various branches of the Office of 
National Planning, the Office of 
Foreign Aid Coordination and Office 
of Statistical Coordination and Stand- 
ards whose positions are in the “un- 
classified civil service.” The Philip- 


pine Constitution defines the “unclas- 





sified” positions as those which are 
policy determining, primarily confi- 
dential or highly technical in char- 


acter. Incumbents of these positions 
hold office only for as long as they 
enjoy the confidence of superior of- 
ficials (in the case of the NEC, of 
the Chairman and the Council Prop- 
er). They are not, however, required 
to present civil service eligibilities 
acquired through competitive examin- 
ation. 


Salarywise, the NEC personnel are 
generally on a much higher level than 
those in government corporations and 
comparable only with those in fin- 
ancial institutions such as the Central 
Bank and the Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation. There is every reason 
to expect, therefore, that the NEC 
would have among the best brains 
of the country in its staff. Yet, the 
very wide gap between NEC salary 
scales compared to the rates obtain- 
ing generally in the government serv- 
ice has been a source of trouble for 
personnel management in the agency. 
Employment in the NEC has been 
subject to tremendous political pres- 
sures. The result is that several 
technical jobs are held by unqualified 
persons. In certain periods sound 
policy and high personnel standards 
have been subordinated to political 
and personal factors. 


Personnel Management in the PACD 


The program of the Presidential 
Assistant on Community Development 
(PACD) is among the few clearly 
identifiable activities bearing directly 
vn economic and social development. 
It is a special program initiated by 
the late President Magsaysay and is 
directed at the awakening of the rural 
areas to make full use of their poten- 
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tial resources in improving commu- 
nity and individual life. To do the job, 
the PACD was faced with the im- 
mediate problems of recruitment and 
training of hundreds of people to be 
assigned to the different barrios and 
municipalities of the country. 


Specifically, the PACD needed three 
special types of workers: (1) an all- 
purpose community development 
worker (CDWs) who was to be “a 
crystallizer, stimulator, facilitator, co- 
ordinator and ‘first-aid-man’ all rolled 
up into one”;? (2) a home demon- 
strator (HDs), and (3) a municipal 
agriculturist (AGs). While the gen- 
eral system of education provides 
graduates whose special training ap- 
proximate those required of HDs 
(e.g., Home Economics graduates) 
and AGs (agriculture graduates), it 
does not offer any curriculum that 
will closely approximate the skills 
required of CDWs. 


Hence, in the case of prospective 
HDs and AGs, no examination was 
given as a prerequisite to their train- 
ing and final selection. Candidates 
for HDs were simply required to pre- 
sent any of three closely related col- 
lege degrees: Bachelor of Science in 
Education, (major in home econo- 
mics); Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics; or, Bachelor of Science 
in Home Technology. Similarly, a 
college degree in agriculture qualified 
the applicants for AGs for training 
and ultimate selection. 


For the CDWs, the PACD had to 
devise a special personnel recruitment 
and training program. In the series 


3 Buenaventura M. Villanueva, “The Com- 
munity Development Program of the Philip- 
pine Government,” Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, Vol. 1, No. 2, (April, 
1957), p. 147. 








of recruitment and training it had 
conducted, the PACD followed a pat- 
tern. It consisted of a formal request 
from PACD to the central personnel 
agency (the Bureau of Civil Service) 
to conduct a special examination to 
screen those who will train as CDWs. 
A general intelligence and aptitudinal 
examination of the “objective” type 
was given to facilitate correction 
with IBM machines. Those who 
passed the examination were required 
to undergo six-month training in the 
PACD training center located at the 
U. P. College of Agriculture in Los 
Banos. The new recruits were not 
to receive any salary while on train- 
ing but PACD assumed the cost of 
their food and housing. The six- 
month training was followed by 
graduation ceremonies and assign- 
ment, according to their performance 
while on training, to the different 
positions in the field. 


Below is the revised curriculum 
now used by PACD in its training 
program: 


Unit I — Understanding Community 
Development Work. 

Unit II — Local Government and Gov- 
ernmental Services for Com- 
munity Development (other- 
wise known as Rural Orga- 
nizations and Institutions). 

Unit III — Agriculture and Practical 
Skills. 

Unit IV — Homemaking in the Rural 
Areas. 


The training instructor first as- 
sembled by PACD to handle the train- 
ing program consisted mostly of 
American technicians and Filipinos 
loaned by government agencies such 
as the U.P. Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration and the U.P. College 
of Agriculture. To constitute its per- 
manent training staff, however, 
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PACD assigned some of the abler 
graduates of the initial program to 
full-time training work. This made 
possible the relief of non-PACD per- 
sonnel in the training staff after the 
first batch of CDWs had gone through 
the course. It also made possible the 
creation of eight regional training 
centers distributed all over the Phil- 
ippines to multiply the capacity of 
the training center. 


The Technical Assistance Program 


The lack of technically trained per- 
sonnel for economic and social de- 
velopment is characteristic of under- 
developed economies. The Philippines 
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also suffers from this shortcoming 
notwithstanding the presence of 
thousands of unemployed college grad- 
uates. Technical training obtained 
from local schools and colleges is thus 
supplemented by further training 
abroad, particularly in the United 
States. TABLE I indicates the dif- 
ferent technical training programs 
other than those financed wholly or 
partially by the U.S. Government in 
which Filipinos participated. TABLE 
II gives the figures, by field of train- 
ing, for Filipino participants in the 
technical assistance program jointly 
financed by the National Economic 
Council of the Philippines and the 
U.S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 


TABLE I 


Partial Summary of Philippine Training in U.S. Since World War II 
Other Than U.S. Government Financed Programs (1946-1957) 





Program No. of Persons 
Trained 
1. WHO 49 
2. Interns and Residents (Doctors and Nurses) 852 
3. UN Technical Assistance! 64 
4. FAO 1 
5. UNESCO 3 
6. ICAO 12 
7. ILO 3 
8. Philippine Government Pensionado® 107 
9. Other Scholarships Administered by 
Philippine Government Financed 
Through Donations 26 
10. Rockefeller Foundation® 29 
Grand Total ...... 1,146 
Source: Training Division, ICA. 


4 Principal fields: 
5 Principal fields: 
6 Principal fields are: 





Social Welfare, Economic Development, and Public Administration. 
Agriculture, Labor, Health, Education, and Public Administration. 
Agriculture, Health, Education, and Public Administration. 
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TABLE I 


Participant Training Program USOM/Manila 


PROJECT ea 
Agriculture 30 
Industry and Mining 7 
Transportation 2 
Labor 5 
Health 21 
Education 18 
Public Administration 17 
Community Development — 
Training in Atomic Energy — 
Economic Policy Development — 
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FY FY FY FY FY 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 TOTAL 


27 76 70 70 70 363 
3 13 33 65 81 202 
7 22 18 18 11 78 

12 23 26 7 11 84 

22 34 60 39 28 204 

33 75 99 38 29 292 

14 59 40 40 27 197 

= oo -— 2 19 21 

— a — 8 8 16 
1 3 1 5 4 14 





The National Apprenticeship System 


The national apprenticeship pro- 
gram is designed to meet the skilled 
labor requirements of economic de- 
velopment. Under Republic Act 1826 
which established the program on 22 
June 1957, the system operates 
“through the voluntary cooperation 
of employers and workers and inter- 
ested governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies.” The program is 
administered primarily by the Depart- 
ment of Labor under a grant of broad 
regulatory powers. The Department 
acts as the stimulator and regulator 
of apprenticeship agreements between 
employers and employees; conducts 
research in matters affecting ap- 
prenticeships; provides technical and 
advisory services to interested parties 
in the development, maintenance and 
operation of apprenticeship projects; 
reviews, evaluates, and approves 
proposed apprenticeship projects and 
agreements and may suspend or ter- 


119 305 347 292 308 1471 





minate existing ones; maintains re- 
cords and registers of apprentices, ap- 
prenticeship agreements and appren- 
ticeship programs and of the parties 
therein; and acts as a clearing house 
for the operation of apprenticeship 
programs in the different regions, in- 
dustries and occupations. In the ope- 
rations of the national program, the 
Department is not a neutral adminis- 
trator in that it is charged by law to 
“protect and promote the welfare of 
apprentices.” 


Two other government agencies 
cooperate with the Department of 
Labor in the administration of the 
national program. These are the Na- 
tional Employment Service and the 
Department of Education. The Na- 
tional Employment Service conducts 
economic analyses of the several ap- 
prenticeship occupations and indus- 
tries and provides appropriate apti- 
tude tests in the selection of appren- 
tices. Under the law, an “apprentice- 
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ship occupation” is one which (a) is 
customarily learned in a practical way 
through training on the job; (b) is 
clearly identified and commonly rec- 
ognized throughout the industry as 
a skilled trade or craft; (c) requires 
two thousand or more hours of work 
experience to learn; (d) requires re- 
lated instruction to supplement the 
work experience; (e) is not a part of 
a more extensive occupation recog- 
nized as apprenticeable by the Depart- 
ment of Labor; (f) involves'the de- 
velopment of skills and the use of tools 
and equipment sufficiently broad to 
be applicable in like occupations 
throughout an industry rather than 
of ‘restricted application to the pro- 
ducts of one or more employers in 
such industry; and (g) is not con- 
cerned with selling or distribution of 
goods or with managerial, clerical, 
professional and semi-professional 
activities or with ‘agriculture. 


For its part, the Department of 
Education provides for the related 
instructional requirements of the ap- 
prenticeship program. Specifically, 
the Department furnishes facilities, 
teaching materials and supplies neces- 
sary for supplemental instruction; 
develops and administers courses of 
instruction for apprentices; correlates 
such instruction with job experience 
and assists in the selection of appren- 
tices by developing appropriate apti- 
tude tests or by providing pre- 
apprenticeship courses, or both. 


Generally, any employer having an 
“apprenticeable occupation” in his en- 
terprise may enter into an apprentice- 
ship agreement with a qualified ap- 
prentice. To qualify as an apprentice, 
a person must be at least 16 years 
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of age; has completed the high school 
course or such courses as the Secret- 
ary of Labor may prescribe; and 
shows fitness for employment by 
means of a certificate of school at- 
tendance, demonstration of his capa- 
cities and aptitudes, and presentation 
of a certificate of physical fitness by 
a medical officer of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards or of the Bureau of 
Health. In an enterprise where a 
collective bargaining agreement ob- 
tains between the employer and the 
employees, an apprenticeship agree- 
ment requires the approval of the 
parties to the collective bargaining 
contract. Further approval by the 
appropriate apprenticeship commit- 
tee is also necessary. In the absence 
of both collective bargaining contract 
and the appropriate apprenticeship 
committee, the apprenticeship agree- 
ment requires the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor if it were to be 
valid. 


Each apprenticeship agreement in- 
cludes: 


a. the full names of the contracting 
parties; 

b. the date of birth of the apprentice; 
an identification of the trade or busi- 
ness in which apprenticeship is 
sought; 

d. the date on which the apprenticeship 
is to begin and end; 

e. a statement showing the number of 
hours to be spent by the apprentice 
in work and in related, supplemental 
instruction, the total of which shall 
not be less than those established by 
the Department of Labor, and the 
combined weekly hours for work and 
supplemental instruction shall not ex- 
ceed the maximum set by law for a 
worker of the age and sex of the 
apprentice; 
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f. a schedule of the processes in the 
trade or industry in which the ap- 
prentice is to be taught and the ap- 
proximate time to be spent in instruc- 
tion in each process; 

g. a graduated scale of wages to be paid 
to the apprentice and a statement on 
whether or not the required school 
time shall be compensated; 


h. a probationary period of not more 
than 500 hours of employment, and 
of instruction extending not more 
than 4 months, during which the ap- 
prenticeship agreement may’ be ter- 
minated by either party with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Labor; 
and 


i, a provision that an employer who is 
unable to fulfill his obligation may 
transfer the contract, with the consent 
of the apprentice and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to another employer 
who agrees to assume the former’s 
liabilities. 

Among the first steps taken by the 
Department of Labor in implement- 
ing the apprenticeship program was 
the creation of an advisory National 
Apprenticeship Council (through De- 
partment of Labor Order No. 12). 
It is presently composed of the fol- 
lowing members: 4 representatives 
from Labor; 4 from management; 1 
from the Department of Labor; 1 from 
the Department of Education; and 1 
from the general public, who acts as 
the chairman of the Council. Its func- 
tion is purely advisory, and it has not 
accomplished anything noteworthy as 
yet. It has been proposed that the 
National Apprenticeship Council en- 
gage in policy-making so that its 
activities regarding the apprentice- 
ship program will become more posi- 
tive. <A bill has been introduced in 
Congress seeking to implement the 
proposal. 


PAPER B. GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION FOR PLANNING* 


Bases for Planning 


The Philippines is morally and legal- 
ly committed to a positive program 
of economic and social development. 
Under the Constitution, “the promo- 
tion of social justice to insure the well- 
being and economic security of all the 
people should be the concern of the 
State.” In another part, the Consti- 
tution further provides that “the 
State may, in the interest of national 
welfare and defense, establish and 
operate industries and means of trans- 
portation and communication, and, 
upon payment of just compensation, 
transfer to public ownership utilities 
and other private enterprises to be 
operated by the Government.” These 
Constitutional provisions were ap- 
proved in 1935 in anticipation, as it 
were, of the eventual politieal inde- 
pendence of the Philippines in 1946. 
It was realized that political independ- 
ence needed a stronger economic sup- 
port than what existed in the country 
at the time. 


Among the first measures passed 
by the Commonwealth Government 
(established under the 1935 Constitu- 
tion) was Commonwealth Act No. 2 
creating a National Economic Council 
(NEC). The Council was empowered 
to formulate an economic program for 
an independent Philippines and to ad- 
vise the President on economic and 


* Written by Mr. José D. Soberano, U.P. 
Institute of Public Administration, in consul- 
tation with Mrs. Fanny Garcia and Messrs. 
Antonio de las Alas, H.B. Reyes, and Ar- 
mando Maglaque. 
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financial matters. It was composed 
of fifteen members appointed by the 
President with the consent of the 
Commission on Appointments of the 
Congress. It was provided with an 
executive secretary who was appoint- 
ed by the Chairman. There was flexi- 
bility as to who were to be members 
of the Council. As it turned out, the 
Council was composed mostly of ex- 
officio members drawn from different 
government agencies, particularly 
from the ranks of department secret- 
aries. A few members were drawn 
from outside the government under 
yearly appointments. 


It is now a matter of historical 
curiosity that while the Council was 
given broad advisory and planning 
powers, it was not adequately provid- 
ed with a permanent technical staff 
to perform the necessary research and 
policy development functions. There 
too was an apparent vagueness and 
indecision as to the real functions and 
value of the organization. During 
most of its existence, the Council 
failed to make full use of its appro- 
priations in spite (and perhaps be- 
cause) of its very skeletal technical 
staff. The lack of trained personnel, 
particularly economists, who could 
have been drawn into the Council 
served to aggravate the situation. 


The creation of the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion (GSRC) in 1954 provided an 
opportunity for a fresh appraisal of 
the planning needs of the country. 
The Commission easily noticed the 
existence of several ad hoc as well as 
semi-permanent agencies engaged in 
planning different aspects of economic 
and social development — functions 
which properly belonged to the Na- 
tional Economic Council. At the same 
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time, the Commission observed “an 
urgent need .. . for economic develop- 
ment to proceed at a faster rate and 
in a more balanced manner ;” that the 
“realization of this objective can be 
achieved most effectively through 
economic planning which is basic to 
any effective scheme of coordinated 
national economic development ;” and, 
finally, that “economic planning in 
the Philippines has been hampered by 
inefficient governmental organiza- 
tion.” 


According to the GSRC, “to im- 
prove governmental organization for 
economic planning, there is a need to 
create a new National Economic 
Council.” It thus recommended the 
adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 
10 seeking to establish a revitalized 
NEC while at the same time abolish- 
ing the old National Economic Council, 
the Philippine Council for United 
States Aid, the Economic Planning 
Board, and the Tariff Comission. The 
Plan was approved in 1955. 


Present Organization for Planning 


Under Reorganization Plan No. 10, 
the composition of the Council is 
drastically changed. Membership is 
reduced from 15 to 11 to facilitate 
the disposal of official business. A 
full-time chairman with cabinet rank 
is provided. Together with three 
other members drawn from agricul- 
tural, industrial, labor, financial and 
commercial interests, the chairman is 
appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Commission on Ap- 
pointments of the Congress. The rest 
of the members are ex-officio as fol- 
lows: the Chairman of the National 
Development Authority (an agency 
that has not yet been created) who 
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acts as Vice-Chairman of the Council; 
two members designated by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives from the membership of the 
House; two members designated by 
the President of the Senate from the 
membership of this body; the Gover- 
nor of the Central Bank; and the 
Chairman of the Rehabilitation Fi- 
nance Corporation. 


Unlike its former counterpart, the 
present NEC is vested with broad but 
well-defined powers and responsibil- 
ities. It is charged with the duty, 
among others, to “formulate definite 
and consistent national economic poli- 
cies and prepare comprehensive eco- 
nomic and social development pro- 
grams which, when approved by the 
President and, if necessary by Con- 
gress, shall be implemented by gov- 
ernment executive departments, gov- 
ernment corporations, government 
financial institutions, chartered cities, 
and other local governments. Plans 
and programs shall be formulated in 
component parts, each part to contain 
those items which each respective 
government entity . . . shall have the 
responsibility for implementing. Like- 
wise, items which require implemen- 
tation by private enterprise shall be 
formulated as component parts of in- 
tegrated plans or programs.” Accord- 
ingly, the Council is empowered to 
review all existing programs, public 
or private, which have a bearing on 
economic development, and make 
necessary modifications at least once 
a year. It also has the authority to 
inventory the country’s needs and 
resources and establish a program of 
priorities for development projects 
that would fit into both the im- 
mediate and long-run demands of the 
Philippine economy. Finally, it ad- 


vises the President in matters af- 
fecting the economy and to follow-up 
the implementation of approved po- 
licies and programs. 


The NEC is assisted by three per- 
manent technical offices; namely, (1) 
the Office of National Planning 
(ONAP) which is subdivided into six 
branches (Agricultural Resources; 
Industrial; Services (Utilities) ; Fin- 
ance; Trade and Commerce; and So- 
cial Development) ; (2) the Office of 
Foreign Aid Coordination (OFAC), 
with its Coordination of Program 
Planning and Coordination of Prog- 
ram Execution branches; and (3) the 
Office of Statistical Coordination and 
Standards (OSCAS), with its two 
branches consisting of (a) Planning 
and Coordination and (b) Standards 
and Review. The ONAP provides the 
main technical assistance to the Coun- 
cil in the preparation of comprehen- 
sive national plans and programs. 
While the function of the OFAC 
closely relates to national planning, 
it, nevertheless, is not a purely staff 
agency, having as it does certain 
operating and implementing functions. 
The OSCAS, for its part, provides the 
necessary supporting service of or- 
ganization, coordination and supervi- 
sion in respect to the other statistical 
units of the government, and satisti- 
cal information for use by the Council 
in its planning functions. 


Problems in Program Formulation 


As the success of national economic 
and social development involves all 
agencies of the government not only 
in the implementation of the program 
but also in its preparation, close co- 
operation and assistance of these of- 
fices are essential in the formulation 


























of a well integrated and coordinated 
plan. For instance, the Department 
of Public Works is more conversant 
with the actual needs of the whole 
country for public works both at the 
national and local levels. The Depart- 
ment has district engineers who pre- 
pare public works projects within 
their respective areas. While the 
function of the Council is to formulate 
a national program in which public 
works, education, power development, 
transportation, housing, etc., are com- 
ponents, the assistance of the differ- 
ent government offices is vital if 
such a program is to be realistic and 
workable. A national program which 
should serve as a frame of reference 
for both the public and private sectors 
needs to take into consideration the 
desires and capacities of the various 
entities of both sectors, and partic- 
ularly of the former where action is 
relatively more determinable. 


The experience of the Council has 
been one of difficulty in securing the 
full cooperation of the other govern- 
ment agencies in the formulation of 
its program. 


In matters of economic policy, the 
Council in many cases has been by- 
passed since policies formulated at 
the department level are very often 
submitted directly to the Cabinet and 
the President for decision. In cases 
of this nature, policies are merely 
submitted to the Council for either 
confirmation or adoption. 


Problems of Internal Coordination of 
the Council Staff 


Under Executive Order No. 118 
implementing Reorganization Plan 
No. 10, the Council is assisted by 
three offices performing different 
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functions; namely, the Office of Na- 
tionai Planning charged principally 
with the function of preparing and 
keeping current a national plan for 
economic and social development; the 
Office of Foreign Aid Coordination— 
the coordination of foreign aid, tech- 
nical assistance, reparations program 
and the programs of government and 
private entities; and, the Office of 
Statistical Coordination and Standards 
— the promotion of an orderly and 
efficient statistical system to meet the 
statistical requirements of the gov- 
ernment. The last two offices of the 
NEC perform functions which are not 
purely planning in nature. 


Upon the reorganization of the 
NEC a position of Executive Director 
to coordinate the activities of the dif- 
ferent offices was created. During 
the tenure of the first full-time Chair- 
man, this position was not filled. An 
Executive Director was, however, ap- 
pointed upon the resignation of the 
first Chairman and during the ten- 
ures of the different Presiding Of- 
ficers elected by the Council pending 
the appointment of a new chairman. 
The Executive Director was appointed 
by the President and reported to him 
directly on matters affecting the NEC 
and sat in Cabinet meetings as a 
representative of the Council. 


As matters which are more or less 
routinary and executory in nature 
tend to take most of the time and the 
attention of a bureaucracy, the Exec- 
utive Director was saddled more with 
matters that affected foreign aid, re- 
parations and Industrial Development 
Center loan applications,’ and statisti- 
cal matters and less with those of na- 


7 This is one project attached to the NEC 
and constitutes a unit in addition to the 
three main offices. 

















tional planning. In other words, the 
more general and real functions of 
the Council as a planning organiza- 
tion have been obscured by these func- 
tions so much so that they have re- 
sulted in a somewhat lopsided inter- 
nal coordination. 


The position of Executive Director 
was abolished in the 1958 budget, thus 
aggravating further the problem of 
internal coordination. The need for 
more effective coordination by the 
Executive Director during his first 
few months was felt so that a special 
body — an Inter-office Coordinating 
Committee composed of the heads of 
the different offices and the technical 
advisers in the Office of the Chair- 
man, the Secretary of the Council 
and the Administrative Officer—was 
created to bring about inter-office 
coordination. The Executive Director 
was the chairman of the Committee. 


Prior to the recent appointment of 
former Senator Jose C. Locsin as 
NEC Chairman, the acting Presid- 
ing Officer, and during his absence 
the Officer-in-Charge (the Director of 
Foreign Aid Coordination), presided 
over this body. Informally, day to 
day coordination takes place at the 
staff level, with the Supervising Eco- 
nomists® performing this function. 


Coordination of functions as varied 
and as technical as those vested in 
the Council is a very complicated 
task. This difficulty has not only 
manifested itself in the earlier opera- 
tion of the NEC with an Executive 
Director but also in the present set- 
up with only a committee function- 
ing to achieve coordination. Very 
often, matters of purely technical 


8 Chiefs of branches are designated as 
Supervising Economists in the NEC. 
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nature are taken up by the Commit- 
tee so that decisions reached by the 
body on matters affecting the differ- 
ent offices, especially those pertain- 
ing to planning, hamper the effective 
operation of the office concerned, 


Another body, the Committee on 
the Manual of Operation, was created 
to prepare a Manual of Operation for 
the National Economic Council and 
thereby clarify the functions of the 
NEC and the various offices and units 
under it. At best it seems that such 
a manual would serve only as a guide, 
or as standard operating procedures, 
for the NEC and would not to any 
significant measure solve the prob- 
lem of internal coordination. 


Problem: Which is the Planning Body? 


On 13 February 1957, Executive 
Order 236 was promulgated by the 
President. This Order made the Bud- 
get Commission responsible for “for- 
mulating integrated plans of develop- 
ment finances involving the use of 
[the one billion peso bonded debt 
authorized under] Republic Act 1000 
and similar funds for the government 
sector consistent with the overall na- 
tional development program and po- 
licies of the government.” The Com- 
mission is called upon to “prepare 
and, if necessary, revise the annual 
program to be financed under Re- 
public Act 1000 and other bond 
authorizations and to provide the 
coordinated review of all government- 
al activities proposed for bond financ- 
ing.” 


Technical assistance and coordina- 
tion in the preparation of fiscal plans 
is provided by two special agencies 
— the Fiscal Policy Council and the 
Technical Committe on Development 


a 
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Financing, both created under Exec- 
utive Order 236. The Fiscal Policy 
Council is composed of the Secretary 
of Finance, the Governor of the Cen- 
tral Bank, the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Economic Council and _ the 
Budget Commissioner. It meets at 
the call of the President “in an ad- 
visory capacity . . . for the purpose 
of achieving balanced and integrated 
fiscal, monetary and economic policies 
in the interest of sound and sustained 
national development.” 


The Technical Committee on Dev- 
elopment Financing provides imme- 
diate technical assistance to the Fiscal 
Policy Council. It is composed of the 
senior professional representatives of 
the Council members and such addi- 
tional representatives from other 
agencies of the government as are in- 
vited by the Budget Commissioner. 
The representative of the Budget 
Commissioner is the presiding officer 
of the Technical Committee. 


The new authority on bond fund 
financing, when added to the normal 
budget preparation activities of the 
Budget Commission, would make this 
agency stand out as the most impor- 
tant planning body in the country. 
The budget document presents an in- 
tegrated picture of the government’s 
plans for both direct and overhead 
economic and social development in- 
vestments and expenditures. Since 
fiscal year 1957, the budget document 
has included a five-year fiscal plan 
which is revised yearly. In each of 
the two fiscal plans so far included 
in the budget, the Budget Commission 
devised an economic program of its 
ewn in justification of the plan. 


It is to be noted that in the pre- 
paration and revision of the annual 
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development finance program under 
Executive Order 236, the National 
Economic Council is relegated to an 
advisory role. This advisory function 
of the Council is further confined to 
questions on the adjustment of finan- 
cial plans to the basic objectives of 
national development, the economic 
feasibility of the financing measures 
proposed, relative program urgency, 
and coordination with the private sec- 
tor of the economy. 


If the Budget Commission is the 
overriding authority in formulating 
national economic and social develop- 
ment plans, several considerations im- 
mediately stand out. First, the Bud- 
get Commission does not have the or- 
ganization to do the job; second, it is 
confronted with several operating 
problems enough to detract from the 
requirements of the planning function; 
third, it is organizationally established 
to make its greatest impact upon pro- 
gram implementation; fourth, it would 
make scarcity of funds the deciding 
element °, instead of the national need, 
in formulating the comprehensive pro- 
gram. 


Problem of Policy Formulation Within 
the Council 


The formulation of an economic pro- 
gram which is national in scope in- 
variably requires the reconciliation of 
various interests. Under the present 
organization for planning, this recon- 
ciliation takes place initially within 
the Council. While a measure may 
get the necessary majority vote, this 
does not, however, guarantee accept- 


9 The Budget Commission has had a tra- 
dition of looking at governmental programs 
from the point of view of “control” rather 
than of national development. 
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ance by the other organizations re- 
presented in the Council so that should 
the dissenting organization happen to 
be also an implementing agency like 
the Central Bank, this particular po- 
licy is bound to fail in implementa- 
tion at the very start. This observa- 
tion goes likewise in the case of the 
members from Congress and_ the 
others should they disapprove of any 
policies formulated by the Council. 
Because of these difficulties, policy 
formulation at the Council level has 
indeed become a very slow process. 
Action on many policy matters has 
taken so much time due to the diffi- 
culty of reconciliation. Council ap- 
proval of the Five-Year Economic and 
Social Development Program for 1957- 
1961 is a case in point. 


Recent Developments 


The present NEC was organized in 
the nature of a compromise body, 
first, to facilitate acceptance of its 
plans by various segments of society 
by according them _ representation, 
and, second, to by-pass as much as 
possible the divisive effects of the sys- 
tem of separation of powers in na- 
tional economic development — a pro- 
gram which requires the closest pos- 
sible coordination between the Execu- 
tive and Legislative branches. Judg- 
ing from the performance of the Coun- 
cil proper since 1955, it is apparent 
that neither objective, particularly the 
second one, has been satisfactorily ful- 
filled. 


The consensus of opinion critical of 
the Council’s performance has crys- 
tallized in the introduction of a bill in 
Congress (H. B. 1775) seeking to 
amend Reorganization Plan No. 10 by 
eliminating the Legislative members 


in the Council proper. Instead, the 
bill proposes to create a Joint Com- 
mittee (House and Senate) in Con- 
gress to study the economic plans to 
be submitted by the President at the 
beginning of each regular session. The 
Joint Committee, under the bill, is to 
submit a report to the House and to 
the Senate early enough for considera- 
tion in the passage of the annual bud- 
get. The Budget Commissioner and 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Finance are to take the place of the 
legislative members of the Council. 
Note that the composition of the Coun- 
cil, if the bill is approved, would ap- 
proximate that of the old NEC. 


PAPER C. PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION* 


Relationships between Program 
Formulation and Implementation 


The problems of program implemen- 
tation have their origins in program 
formulation. Ambiguous policies and 
objectives cannot but give rise to a 
vacillating implementation. A vigor- 
ous and effective program implemen- 
tation can proceed only from an un- 
equivocal definition of objectives and 
policies. In the light of these obser- 
vations, there is much to be desired 
in the present economic and social de- 
velopment program formulated by the 
National Economic Council (NEC), 


* Written by Mr. José D. Soberano, U.P. 
Institute of Public Administration, in consul- 
tation with Dr. Amando M. Dalisay and 
Messrs. Faustino Sy-Changco, Isidro Macas- 
pac and Vicente Coloso. 

10 In 1957, the NEC formulated a com- 
prehensive Five-Year Economic and Social 
Development Program. This program has not 
been approved by the President and the 
Congress. 
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assuming that a similar program will 
be drawn up and adopted in future 
years. 


A provision in Reorganization Plan 
No. 10 requiring the NEC to define 
and isolate portions of the compre- 
hensive program to be implemented 
by specific individual agencies of the 
government immediately gets into 
view. This particular provision was 
not adequately observed in the formu- 
lation of the 5-year program with the 
result that the plan was no more than 
vague statements of policies in their 
broadest contexts and which, in them- 
selves, are not consistent to one ano- 
ther. This confusion at the source 
cannot but breed much more confu- 
sion in any attempt at implementa- 
tion. 


Moreover, while the general objec- 
tive for a balanced development of ag- 
riculture and non-agricultural indus- 
tries is supported in the program by 
a list of projects, there is no clear-cut 
criteria for the credit institutions, the 
Central Bank and the Tax-exemption 
Screening Board of the Department 
of Finance as to which specific indus- 
tries they are to give preference of 
approval. An industrial priorities 
formula which was approved by the 
Cabinet would have served as a com- 
mon basis of action in processing ap- 
plications for the establishment of new 
industries, Unfortunately, this indus- 
trial priorities formula has not as yet 
been enforced. 


It might be argued that it was dif- 
ficult enough to get Council agreement 
even on the broadest statements of 
policies and on the vaguest formula- 
tion of objectives. From the point of 
view of implementation, however, it is 
highly doubtful if this kind of Coun- 


cil agreement is at all useful. It is 
now evident that the 5-vear plan, while 
not having enemies also does not have 
active supporters. This raises the 
question of whether or not it is a good 
strategy to formulate a fairly detailed 
and clearly parcelled-out plan as re- 
quired by law." 


It is to be expected, under the Phil- 
ippine political system, that objections 
from several sources will be registered 
against particular portions of the 
plan, especially so at the scale of pro- 
posed changes in the present set-up. 
Yet, these are objections which must 
be met head-on at Council level. To 
avoid them will amount to shifting 
only the controversy to some weak 
implementing agency; i.e., if the pro- 
gram ever reaches the implementation 
stage. 


It may be conducive to a more ef- 
fective implementation of the plan if 
from the outset the government, 
through the program, lays out its po- 
licies with respect to such politically 
controversial questions as increased 
taxation, mechanization, a program of 
accelerated land reform, etc. 


The Coordination Component of 
Program Implementation 


Assuming the adoption of a compre- 
hensive, clearly defined economic and 
social program, the next problem area 
will be coordination — (a) of imple- 
menting agencies within the public 


11 Indications are that Philippine society 
in general, and the government in particular, 
are not yet agreed on just what they want 
and how to do it. In any case, indecision 
is costly. If it is impossible at this time to 
get a consensus on a comprehensive plan, a 
shift in approach seems to be a way out. 
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sector of the plan; (b) of the private 
sector; and (c) of the public and pri- 
vate sectors. Timing is a most im- 
portant component of the coordina- 
tion factor in planning. 


Assumptions: The concept of suc- 
cessful coordination presupposes a 
number of vital conditions among 
which are (1) superior knowledge, 
authority, prestige and stature of the 
individual or agency coordinating; (2) 
adequate lines of supervision, com- 
munication and information between 
the coordinator and the coordinated 
to ensure oneness of purpose, simi- 
larity of motivation and prompt rec- 
tification of misunderstanding; and 
(3) moral discipline and civie cons- 
ciousness on the part of both coordi- 
nator and coordinated. Let us analyze 
these presuppositions in relation to 
the three problem areas of coordina- 
tion. : 


Coordination of the Public Sector: 
For the coordination of the public sec- 
tor of the plan, we have two principal 
executive agencies: (1) the National 
Development Authority (NDA), on 
the side of the government corpora- 
tions; and (2) the Budget Commis- 
sion on the side of the regular depart- 
ments in the absence of a specifically 
designated agency. The NDA has not 
been created, however, and the Office 
of Economic Coordination (OEC), 
which now assumes supervisory func- 
tions over government corporations is 
much too impotent an office to per- 
form effective coordinating work, For 
its part, the Budget Commission holds 
extensive potential power over pro- 
gram implementation with the adop- 
tion of performance budgeting. But to 
make use of this management tech- 
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nique effectively, a sizeable staff is 
necessary to carry on a continuous 
study and follow-up on the perform- 
ance of the several agencies of the gov- 
ernment. The Budget Commission does 
not have the needed staff for the pre- 
sent. 


Under Ex. O. 119, the Chairman of 
the NEC is charged with the function 
to “follow up on the implementation 
and execution of such phases of the 
economic development program, plans 
and projects as are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the different entities of the 
government and prepare for the Pres- 
ident such directives as may be nec- 
essary.”’ The NEC chairman is, there- 
fore, expected to plan the scheme of 
coordination for the President. The 
knowledge and perspective of the NEC 
Chairman is supposed to span the en- 
tire area of economic and social de- 
velopment and his interest transcends 
the narrow and petty jealousies among 
administrators of various agencies as- 
signed to specific programs. For this 
reason he is in the best position to 
oversee the coordination of the entire 
development program. But his effec- 
tiveness, and therefore that of the 
President, will depend on his prestige, 
his demonstrated capacity as well as 
that of the NEC in general. The NEC, 
including its Chairman and staff, has 
yet to establish a prestige and a re- 
putation for superior knowledge and 
sound decision — elements very essen- 
tial to coordination. 


In terms of the communication com- 
ponent of coordination, it is noted 
that the Budget Commissioner is cut- 
off from the NEC, the supposedly 
central planning authority. This situ- 
ation is a veritable source of trouble 
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such as non-cooperation of the Budget 
Commission with all the facilities at 
its command for program implemen- 
tation. This can be the starting point 
for petty quarrels and even fights for 
supremacy in the economic and social 
development field. 


Under Plan No. 10, the lines of com- 
munication and information for im- 
plementation purposes between plan- 
ning agencies and the regular executive 
departments are routed through the 
President and his Cabinet. The only 
direct line at present between the 
NEC and the departments is at the 
technical level of gathering informa- 
tion. This line is not even expanded 
to include active participation by the 
departments and their subsidiary 
agencies in formulating their share of 
the overall economic and social devel- 
opment plan. To the extent that par- 
ticipation breeds acceptance and en- 
thusiasm for implementation, this 
happening poses a big handicap. This 
might well explain the non-acceptance 
by the various implementing agencies 
of the 5-Year Economic and Social 
Development Program prepared by the 
NEC in 1957. Furthermore, under 
the assumption on which the NEC 
now operates, that the regular depart- 
ments will carve out their develop- 
mental share from the broad policy 
and program outlines embodied in the 
5-year plan on their own initiative 
and by merely reading through the 
plan, it is observed that the depart- 
ments are not adequately staffed, in 
terms of skills and numbers, at the 
Secretaries’ level or at any subsidiary 
level to validate the assumption. 


Public opinion, under our system of 
government, is supposed to be a source 


of compulsion to put in line agencies 
or individuals who refuse to cooperate 
in the implementation of economic and 
social development programs. It is 
thus that Ex. O. 119 provides for a 
Public Relations Staff in the NEC to 
“develop an extensive public relations 
program that is designed to obtain 
widespread understanding and sup- 
port for whatever plans and programs 
for economic and social development 
that may be formulated by the Coun- 
cil.” Presently, the NEC exerts no 
active effort along this line. On the 
other hand, there is a blackout of in- 
formation to the mass media of com- 
munication which might mobilize pub- 
lic opinion. An atmosphere of secrecy 
is certainly not a breeding ground for 
public confidence and understanding. 


This brings us to the problems of 
moral discipline and civic conscience 
as necessary social qualities from 
which planned economic and _ social 
change should proceed. This goes for 
both the public and private sectors of 
the plan. Effective implementation 
in the context of our political and so- 
cial system assumes these qualities. 
However, indications are that this as- 
sumption is erroneous. On the con- 
trary, it should be a priority objective 
of national social planning to make 
these currently rare qualities a com- 
mon property of Philippine society. 


Coordination of the Private Sector: 
In the private sector of the program, 
there is no one single agency empow- 
ered and definitely assigned to guide 
and influence development. Industrial 
promotion, credit facilities, tax- ex- 
emptions, regulation of entry into the 
various industries, incentives to great- 
er private agricultural production — 
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all these are scattered all along bu- 
reaucratic by-ways with little coor- 
dination, direction and appraisal. 


Harmonizing the Public and Private 
Sectors: Coordination between the 
public and private sectors as aggre- 
gates is a substantive problem of po- 
licy. This type of coordination is best 
attained in the formulation of the 
overall plan which is the master coor- 
dinating document. In this area, the 
NEC should be able to set forth, at 
the technical level, wholesome propor- 
tions in consonance with our socio- 
political system. Ultimately, it is in 
the attainment of the full potential, 
and the complementary nature, of the 
private and public sectors that maxi- 
mum over-all socio-economic growth 
may be realized. 


The NEC, under Plan 10, is em- 
powered to “review all existing pro- 
grams, public or private, which have 
a bearing on economic development, 
and make modifications thereof once 
each year.” This provision ought to 
satisfy the coordination requirements 
of the private sector, on the one hand, 
and between the public and private 
sectors on the other. It is noted, how- 
ever, that this provision is among 
those scarcely implemented by the 
NEC. In the meantime, private inte- 
rest groups are in the rush for con- 
cessions from several executive agen- 
cies dispensing business favors — as 
well as from Congress. The record 
of Congress in passing legislative 
measures inconsistent to the attain- 
ment of broad economic and social ob- 
jectives is certainly remarkable. 


Coordination with Congress: This 
focuses the limelight on Congress as 
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a cog in the coordinating machinery. 
Congress is not presently equipped 
technically to consider questions of 
legislative consistency in economic and 
social development programs, Since 
Congress cannot be compelled to clear 
its self-initiated measures through 
any executive agency, it is necessary, 
in the interest of social and economic 
planning, that it has the benefit of 
technical and competent advice within 
its structure. 


Coordination with Congress is sup- 
posedly secured in the Counci] proper 
through the membership of legislative 
members (two from the Lower House 
and two from the Senate). These legis- 
lative members are presumed to take 
the leadership in getting congression- 
al support for NEC’s plans and pro- 
grams. Experience shows, however, 
that the legislative members in the 
Council failed to do what was expected 
of them. On the basis of experience 
it seems doubtful that they can ex- 
press the opinions of the entire Con- 
gress. Also, the first Congressional 
session since the adoption of a pro- 
gram by the reorganized Council pro- 
vides little evidence that they have 
provided leadership in Congress in be- 
half of NEC plans. 


Administrative Efficiency and 
Program Implementation 


A third problem area in program 
implementation refers to the adequacy 
of staffing, in terms of technica] and 
research aids, of the several imple- 
menting agencies, public and private. 
It is common knowledge that civil ser- 
vice requirements on technical train- 
ing and competence are more flouted 
than observed. To the extent that im- 



























plementation problems are in incom- 
petent hands, no amount of planning 
and coordination at the top will be of 
any significance. 


Several factors conspire against the 
observance of civil service rules, A 
direct line is traceable to the educa- 
tional system which produces incom- 
petent or otherwise unwanted grad- 
uates. Quality training as well as cur- 
riculum emphasis are the two weak 
spots in the educational system. 


That the educational system pro- 
duces these kinds of graduates may 
be explained by the fact that the pro- 
gram fits snugly into the Filipino 
scheme of social values. The educa- 
tional. system is oriented toward con- 
sumption (not toward production) 
simply because the social outlook is 
similarly oriented. Thus among the 
masses of idle hands and minds are 
thousands who are technically unem- 
ployed. These are the people who 
exert the most political and familial 
pressures upon the public and private 
employment capacities to the detri- 
ment of a purposeful implementation 
of socio-economic programs. 


The 1957 5-year economic plan it- 
self did not adequately anticipate the 
technical and skilled manpower needs 
of economic and social development. 
In the area of higher education too, 
there is but little anticipation of the 
technical manpower requirements of 
the program, and then only from few 
sources, The needed change in em- 
phasis in the general educational sys- 
tem is still largely -in the realm of 
public debate. 


The management needs of program 
implementation are supposed to be the 
concern of two main government en- 
tities; namely, the Industrial Develop- 
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ment Center (IDC) for the private 
sector; and the Management Service 
of the Budget Commission for the 
public sector. It is noted, however, 
that management improvement train- 
ing as carried on by the IDC is con- 
fined to developmental programs ap- 
proved for counterpart fund financ- 
ing. Developmental programs under- 
taken by private enterprises not simi- 
larly situated are on their own re- 
sources in so far as management im- 
provement is concerned. The Manage- 
ment Service, on the other hand, has 
yet to change its emphasis on the 
priority listing of management im- 
provement projects in the public sec- 
tor. Right now, the Management 
Service is hard put identifying clearly 
developmental programs on account of 
the absence of an adopted comprehen- 
sive development plan. Thus, it can- 
not easily determine which agencies 
should receive priority treatment by 
virtue of their developmental projects. 


The Political System and Program 
Implementation 


A fourth problem area in program 
implementation is the characteristic 
sluggishness of our political system 
to rectify developmental programs 
that have run haywire. The example 
of the fishing industry is classic. Fish- 
ing operators resorted to a strike to 
force amendment of a law requiring 
them to maintain a crew complement 
as would the regular coastwise trans- 
port operators. The strike was called 
only after months of protest from 
fishing circles against the legal re- 
quirement. It was only a few weeks 
ago that Congress was awakened to 
consider an amendatory bill and only 
after public indignation was aroused 
by skyrocketing fish prices. 
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PAPER D. CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION* 


Citizen participation in governmen- 
tal affairs is one of the corner stones 
of democratic management. Under a 
system of universal suffrage as in the 
Philippines, the enfranchised citizen 
chooses the political party or parties 
that will hold reins of administration. 
In the formulation of basic policies 
and the resolution of issues, there is 
also an increasing awareness of the 
role of public opinion. Thus, although 
citizen participation is largely indi- 
rect, the body politic is still the ulti- 
mate reservoir of authority. 


This paper discusses techniques 
utilized in molding administrative ac- 
tion and in securing popular account- 
ability of official acts. These are em- 
ployed by the press, radio, and other 
media of mass communication, the in- 
terest groups, and the voters. Direct- 
ly or indirectly they affect planning 
and programming for social and eco- 
nomic development. 


Impediments to Citizen Participation 


- In the Philippines there are distinct 
limitations in the extent of public 
participation in socio-economic plan- 
ning. For example, there is the lack 
of articulate public expression, a situa- 
tion directly traceable to: (a) the 
problem of illiteracy, (b) economic 
adversity, and (c) geographical dis- 
persion of the population without cor- 
respondingly adequate means of com- 
munication. Then again, there is no 
effective emphasis in educational cur- 


* Written by Mr. Avelino B. Lim, U.P. 
Institute of Public Administration, in con- 
sultation with Messrs. Cipriano Cid, Alfredo 
Montelibano, F.E.V. Sison and Edmundo 
Nolasco. 
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ricula on the obligations of the citizen 
to the nation rather than to his parti- 
cular community. 


The search for an effective base for 
active group participation is likewise 
a problem. This entails such factors 
as availability of competent and en- 
lightened leadership, the desire on the 
part of citizens to group together for 
causes other than those calculated to 
enhance narrow pecuniary interests, 
and guarantees against exploitation of 
members of organized groups. Owing 
to handicaps of a financial, cultural, 
and educational character, the danger 
of misdirecting organized groups is 
indeed a grave one, Leaders may em- 
bark on courses of action actually ini- 
mical to the interest of those whom 
they are supposed to represent. 


To a large segment of the popula- 
tion, the potential beneficial effects of 
socio-economic planning are tangen- 
tial to their personal economic aims. 
Consequently, there prevails a general 
attitude of disinterestedness border- 
ing on apathy towards socio-economic 
programs. This is encouraged by. an 
apparent failure to appreciate the 
planning process itself. 


Road blocks to the flow of truthful 
information are plentiful. Since one’s 
judgment cannot rise above the source 
of information, there is concomitant 
need for minimizing bias and preju- 
dice in the presentation of informa- 
tion. 


Influence of the Press, Radio, and 
Other Media of Mass Communication 


The Philippine Constitution express- 
ly provides against the enactment of 
laws abridging freedom of speech and 
of the press. Thus, freedom of ex- 
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pression is mounted on a secure base, 
subject only to the limitation that 
transgressions are penalized under 
existing laws. On a realistic plane, 
however, the constitutional guarantee 
is one thing; the actual exercise of 
the right, another. A number of obs- 
tacles impede the flow of factual in- 
formation. Among these are the lim- 
ited economic means and rudimen- 
tary reading habits of most people; 
limitations imposed upon personnel of 
the agencies of mass communications, 
either by themselves or by their em- 
ployers; deficient programming in 
radio and television and the discrim- 
ination in the sale, and the increas- 
ingly prohibitive cost, of their time; 
restrictive government policies; the 
employment of techniques of psycho- 
logical warfare, and other forms of 
propaganda in the furtherance of par- 
tisan objectives.'!? 


In fairness to the agencies of mass 
communication. it can be said that ef- 
forts have been made by them to 
arouse interest among audiences in 
economic and social problems and pro- 
grams. 


On the other hand, these agencies 
at times commit acts that are subject 
to censure. News reports and broad- 
casts are sometimes slanted so as to 
favor particular interests. 


The level on which newspaper and 
press discussions is conducted compli- 
cates the initial problem of a limited 
audience. The impact registered by 
newspapers, magazines, radios, etc., 
is blunted to a considerable extent by 
highly technical language which is be- 


12 Vicente Albano Pacis, “Philippine De- 
mocracy and the Press, Radio and Telivision,” 
Philippine Journal of Public Administration, 
Vol. I, No. 3 (July 1957) p. 217. 
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yond the comprehension of the aver- 
age man. The blame is not to be 
shouldered solely by the agencies of 
news dissemination. Their audiences 
also have developed, in addition to a 
partiality to light and frivolous mat- 
ters, a liking for elaborate forms of 
entertainment. 


Another problem relates to the lack 
of publicity of government plans for 
economic and _ social development. 
While the National Economic Council 
is so constituted as to get as wide a 
representation of interests, devices to 
secure public participation and support 
seem deficient. The public relations 
staff provided the Council under Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 119, series of 1955 
has not been actively functioning. In 
the formulation of the economic plan 
two years ago, private business and 
educational institutions were invited 
in writing by the NEC to submit pro- 
posals. However, very few responded, 
and then only in vague and general 
terms. 


Influence of Pressure Groups 


Organized Labor. — Latest statis- 
tical data disclose that there are 2,676 
labor unions registered with the De- 
partment of Labor with an estimated 
membership of 700,000 to a million 
workers. While the ratio of labor 
union membership to the whole labor 
force is relatively low, the impact 
which these groups exert on social and 
economic development matters is sig- 
nificant. 


Legislators, in response to the 
growth of labor unionism as a distinct 
force in the social structure, have in- 
cluded in significant pieces of legisla- 
tion provisions according representa- 
tion to labor in government entities. 
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The President may appoint a repre- 
sentative of labor to membership in 
the NEC. Labor leaders represent 
their constituents in various govern- 
ment owned or controlled corpora- 
tions. In the field of social planning, 
a representative from labor sits as a 
member in the Social Security Com- 
mission. The Board of Nationa] Edu- 
cation also has a labor leader partici- 
pating in its deliberations relating to 
development of policies and programs 
calculated to raise the standards of 
education in the country. In this set- 
ting, certain problems concerning 
participation of organized labor 
groups in social and economic plan- 
ning crystallize. 


While the promotion of the interests 
of the working man is a common goal 
among labor organizations, serious 
disagreement obtains within their 
ranks as to who should assume leader- 
ship of a unified labor movement. At- 
tempts to achieve concerted action on 
the part of labor unions have not been 
impressive on account of this problem. 
The potency of organized labor groups 
as a device for political, economic and 
social action is thus reduced. With 
the different labor federations sup- 
porting candidates on a non-partisan 
basis, labor’s bargaining position dur- 
ing and after elections remains weak. 
Nonetheless, labor unions contribute 
to the efforts of particular political 
parties by voting for candidates of 
their choice and undertaking an as- 
sortment of campaign activities, i.e., 
organizing speaker’s bureaus, assist- 
ing in the drafting of labor platforms 
of major political parties, and con- 
ducting registration drives. 


Another problem stems from limit- 
ations in the technical training and 
background of labor leaders. The 


legal orientation of most labor leaders 
hampers a keen appreciation of intri- 
cate economic problems. The Labor 
Education Center is actively trying 
to bridge the gap in so far as train- 
ing of labor leaders is concerned. 


In the economic development of a 
country, labor and management ful- 
fill complementary roles. Manage- 
ment’s goals and labor’s aspirations 
must closely fit into a pattern con- 
sistent with the nation’s social and 
economic progress. The preservation 
of harmonious labor-management re- 
lations is a signal factor in attaining 
a level of production essential to eco- 
nomic growth. Through joint labor- 
management conferences, the govern- 
ment seeks to define a positive in- 
dustrial relations policy and formulate 
a blueprint calculated to encourage 
the development of sound economic 
and industrial practices. The Magna 
Carta of Labor explicitly recognizes 
that “real industrial peace cannot be 
achieved by compulsion of law.” It 
maintains that sound and stable in- 
dustrial relations must rest, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of our democratic 
institutions, on an essentially volun- 
tary basis. 


Social justice considerations point 
to the desirability of a living wage 
and decent working conditions for 
members of the labor force. There is 
a law which prescribes separate mini- 
mufn pay for industrial employees and 
agricultural workers. This wage may 
be increased through action initiated 
by a Wage Board consisting of two 
representatives of the employer, two 
representatives of the employees, and 
a representative from the public. How- 
ever, organized labor derives greater 
benefits through the process of col- 
lective bargaining: | 
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Organized Commercial, Industrial 
and Agricultural Groups: Business 
and agricultural groups are potent 
instrumentalities influencing the for- 
mulation and implementation of gov- 
ernment plans relative to socio-eco- 
nomic development. While no yard- 
stick exists to measure with precision 
the contributions made by trade 
bodies and other organized groups, 
they nonetheless have done much 
toward influencing the course and 
implementation of public policy in 
furtherance of their respective in- 
terests. This is encouraged by the 
fact that the government usually con- 
sults with business groups in projects 
designed to promote the Philippine 
economy. 


Business groups generally create 
a favorable climate for operating 
business firms and interests, thus eas- 
ing the acute unemployment problem. 
They help initiate measures calculat- 
ed to accelerate the rate of the na- 
tion’s socio-economic development. The 
effectiveness of these groups in mak- 
ing representations with the govern- 
ment stems from the very nature of 
the work of their members who are 
in a position to diagnose and propose 
solutions to problems confronting 
trade and industry. 


Recently, the newly established in- 
dustries under the National Indus- 
trialization program have federated 
into the Philippine Chamber of «In- 
dustries which not only guards the 
benefits already won (e.g., tax exemp- 
tion for the “new and necessary” in- 
dustries) but to work for further con- 
cessions. Similarly, the various 
specialized and regional agricultural 
organizations have recently formed a 
national combine in the Chamber of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources 


in order to present a united front 
against the withdrawal of traditional 
privileges in governmental programs 
which are threatened by the indus- 
trialization movement. One other 
newly organized and influential group 
is the Producers and Exporters As- 
sociation of the Philippines. 


The political power of business and 
agricultural pressure groups in the 
Philippines is dramatically illustrat- 
ed in a recent legislation which could 
have impaired the economic develop- 
ment program of the government. The 
legislation referred to was Senate Bill 
167 which would entitle export pro- 
ducers to import certificates repre- 
senting a percentage of their dollar 
earnings. The pressure groups so 
favored managed to get through Con- 
gress the measure which could have 
taken out from the control of the 
Central Bank $128 million in foreign 
exchange. This amount would then 
be available for any type of imports. 
This measure would not have been 
objectionable were it not for the ef- 
forts of the Government, through the 
Central Bank, to allocate foreign ex- 
change earnings according to prior- 
ities calculated to promote the econo- 
mic diversification program. 


The President of the Philippines 
vetoed the bill following a series of 
adverse comments in the press and 
the radio. But the veto was accom- 
panied by a Presidential promise to 
create an Incentives Commitee where- 
in various groups would be repre- 
sented to study the problem of provid- 
ing encouragement to export pro- 
ducers. As finally created, the In- 
centives Committee was composed of 
the heads of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the ‘Philippines; the Phil- 
ippine Chamber of Industries, the 
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Chamber of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, the Bankers Association, 
the Producers and Exporters Associa- 
tion, and representatives from the 
Philippine Trade Union Council and 
the National Press Club. The Com- 
mitee was headed by a_ prominent 
businessman who was formerly Sec- 
retary of Finance. 


The Committee has submitted its 
report to the President. One of the 
important recommendations refers to 
the lifting of foreign exchange con- 
trol “as soon as possible but not later 
than two years provided that meas- 
ures to increase production and to 
safeguard the stability of the curren- 
cy are adopted and implemented.” 
However, the president of the Phil- 
ippine Chamber of Industries submit- 
ted a minority report disapproving 
this particular recommendation of the 
Committee. 


Exercise of the Right of Suffrage 


The holding of elections at regular 
intervals, a basic feature of demo- 
cratic government, enables the elector- 
ate to influence the character of the 
administration. 


Theoretically, election returns con- 
stitute the most obvious index of pub- 
lic opinion and are in the last analy- 
sis the top indicator of public satis- 
faction with government. However, 
two major problems. confront citizen 
participation in socio-economic de- 


velopment planning and programming 
through elections: 


a. Election decisions are usually 
made on the basis of personalities 
rather than on platforms presented 
by the political parties. The 
strength and popular support of 
political parties depend upon the 
personal popularity of candidates 
rather than on programs embodied 
in party platforms. Thus, issues 
seem to be of secondary importance 
in Philippine elections. Contend- 
ing political parties conduct their 
electoral campaigns largely on the 
personal qualifications of candi- 
dates, beclouding vital issues which 
may be more significant. 

b. Usually the free choice of can- 
didates by the electorate is thwart- 
ed by business and other interests 
with particular ends to serve. A 
large proportion of national cam- 
paign funds comes from contribu- 
tions and donations of business in- 
terests, banking corporations and 
other major pressure groups. In 
past elections, “vested interests” 
played a predominant role in the 
nomination and eventual selection 
of candidates to public office. This 
accounts for influences exerted by 
business and other interests on the 
government’s socio-economic pro- 
grams. 


Little surprise, therefore, that elec- 
tions have inspired conflict between 
established interests and the unorgan- 
ized voters, to the latter’s disadvan- 
tage. 


































Administration 


By QUIRINO E. AUSTRIA 


Achievements of the Philippine Budget 
Commission During Magsaysay’s 





The Budget Commission 








HE WIDESPREAD MANIFES- 

tation of grief shown by the Fili- 
pino people over the untimely death of 
President Ramon Magsaysay on March 
17, 1957, could not but bring to one’s 
vivid recollection the “ballot-box re- 
volution” that dramatically catapulted 
him on November 10, 1953 to the 
highest office of the Nation. 


The national election of 1958 was 
historically unique. Only once before 
throughout the political history of the 
Philippines did the party in power 
luse in any national election, President 
Osmefia’s defeat in 1946, which was 
largely due to the fact that he reluct- 
antly allowed himself to be nominated, 
but did not actively campaign at all. 


Ramon Magsaysay’s election to the 
Presidency climaxed a meteoric rise 
from mere mechanic to the highest 
office of the Republic, unlike his pre- 
decessors who were all lawyers by pro- 
Tession. His triumph, through one of 
the most orderly and fairest elections, 
was acclaimed the victory also of the 
eommon people. It was really a de- 
mocratic revolution overthrowing the 
incumbent administration on the deci- 
sive issue of the government’s inept- 
ness, inefficiency, graft and corrup- 
tion. Through that victory, the cause 
cf the free world gained strength in 
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Asia as popular faith and confidence 
in their governments was revived and 
Philippine democracy ,evitalized.' 


I. The Budget Commission at the 
Beginning of the Magsaysay 
Administration 


Inside and outside Congress, the 
Budget Commission off and on was be- 
fore 1953 the target of a sporadic fire 
of criticisms.2 Yet the Nacionalista 
platform specifically did not carry any 
plank, nor did Presidential candidate 
Magsaysay make any campaign com- 
mitments or utterances, proposing the 
abolition of the Budget Commission or 
substantial diminution of its powers 
and functions. Its continuance was, 
therefore, presumed at the beginning 
ef the Magsaysay administration. And 
more than that. There was fore- 
shadowed an inclination to strengthen 
rather than weaken the Budget Com- 
mission. 


1 Gosnell, Harold F., “An Interpretation 
of the Philippine Election of 1953,” The 
American Political Science Review (Decem- 
ber, 1954), p. 1188. 

2 Austria, Quirino E., “Shall We Abolish 
the Budget Commission?” The Philippine So- 
cial Science and Humanities Review, May 
1951, pp. 23-29; “Not Foolproof But Work- 
able”, The Evening News Saturday Maga- 
zine, Oct. 11, 1952, pp. 6ff. Joven, Pio, “On 
Senator Tafiada’s Charges,” The Philippine 
Herald, Sept. 7, 1953, p. 4. 
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In 1936, President Quezon issued an 
order which substantially provided for 
the organizational basis of the Budget 
Commission, as this institution stood 
at the time of President Magsaysay’s 
inauguration.* Legally, the authority, 
functions, and responsibilities were 
collectively vested in the Budget Com- 
mission, comprising the Commissioner 
of the Budget, as chairman, and the 
Auditor General and the Commissioner 
ot Civil Service, as members. In ac- 
cordance with this collegiai organiza- 
tion, the three officials or two of them 
constituting a quorum, usually sat at 
budget hearings and made decisions 
with regard to basic policies and other 
matters of major importance. But di- 
rect administrative responsibility for 
the day-to-day operations was vested 
in the Chairman who was then also 
Executive Officer of the Commission. 


The Office of the Commissioner of 
the Budget was organized in five divi- 
sions, until June 3, 1952, when the 
Research and Law Division was creat- 
ed, thereby providing the following 
functional distribution at the begin- 
ring of President Magsaysay’s admin- 
istration: 


1. The Administrative Division, 
which administered personnel matters, 
property, cash, records, supply, and 
clerical, janitors’, and messengers’ 
service for the Budget Office as a 
whole, and received and dispatched 
official correspondence. 


2. The Research and Law Division, 
which conducted preliminary investi- 
gations and hearings of administrative 
complaints against Budget employees, 
submitted opinions on legal questions 
coming from the other divisions or 


8 Exec. Order No. 25, April 25, 1986. This 
order was ratified by the National Assembly 
by Resolution No. 45, Sept. 30, 1936. 


from the Budget Commissioner’s Of- 
fice, and prepared comments and re- 
commendations on bills, proposed ex- 
ecutive orders, administrative rules 
and regulations; and also made special 
studies and researches concerning sim- 
plification, modernization and improve- 
ment of the budgetary system, as well 
as of the administrative organization, 
practices, and procedures of the Gov- 
ernment. 


3. The Budget Division, which stud- 
ied, verified, examined and compiled 
the estimates of income and expendi- 
tures of the different departments, 
bureaus and offices and prepared the 
annual budget of the National Govern- 
ment, as well as the data and infor- 
mation required by the Congress in 
the preparation of the annual General 
Appropriation Bill. 


4. The Expense Control Division, 
which prepared actions on all special 
budgets allotting funds from lump- 
sum appropriations and those provid- 
ed under special acts and from special 
sources, like receipts, donations, aids, 
etc., as well as on all reallotment of 
funds originally provided in special 
budgets, and took action and kept re- 
cords on transfers of appropriations to 
cover deficits; and also on allotments 
from the “pork barrel” and other pub- 
lic works funds for each senator and 
congressman. 


5. The National Accounting Divi- 
sion, which inspected and supervised 
the work being done in the different 
eccounting units, and kept the books 
ot accounts pertaining to the funds 
allotted for expenditures by the Bud- 
get Commission. 


6. The Service Inspection Division, 
which made detailed studies of the ac- 
tivities and functioning of the various 
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departments, bureaus and offices of 
the Government and recommended 
from time to time such changes as 
should be effected in their organiza- 
tion, methods of operation and ap- 
propriations to secure greater effi- 
ciency and economy in the public serv- 
ice; kept an up-to-date plantilla of 
personnel in all government agencies 
and passed upon all appointments of 
government employees and related 
matters. 


Compared with the Budget Commis- 
sion by the close of the first two years 
of its existence (prior to the enact- 
ment in 1938 of Commonwealth Act 
No. 320), when it represented “the 
nearest approximation ... to the mo- 
Cern concept of integrated financial 
management and service of general 
administration’* the Budget Commis- 
sion at the commencement of President 
Magsaysay’s administration substan- 
tially had the same level of authority, 
magnitude and variety of functions, as 
well as the same organizational struc- 
ture. Direct supervision over the ac- 
counting service, which was transfer- 
red in 1938 from the Budget Commis- 
sion to the General Auditing Office, 
was returned by 1950 to the Commis- 
sion.5 


II. Modernizing Personnel 
Policy Changes 


As a one-man Executive, the Pres- 
ident in our government has almost 
complete discretion to choose his Cabi- 
net aides and advisers. The President 


4 Austria, Quirino E., “The Budget Com- 
mission and Modernizing Public Manage- 
ment in the Philippines,” Revue Interna- 
tionale des Sciences Administratives, 12 me 
Annee, No. 1, 1939, p. 57. 

_5 Commonwealth Act No. 320, placed the 
function in the GAO. Republic Act No. 433, 
returned it to the Budget Commission. 


may and not infrequently does select 
the members of his Cabinet family on 
purely personal grounds or personal 
judgment of their individual capacities 
and fitness. His choice is generally 
respected, though formally subject to 
confirmation by the Commission on 
Appointments. 


In no other choice for a Cabinet post 
made in the aftermath of President 
Magsaysay’s electoral victory were the 
qualities of “the statesmanship of 
thought” and “the statesmanship of 
action,” as President Wilson termed 
them, more happily and_ perfectly 
blended than in the appointment of 
Budget Commissioner Dominador R. 
Aytona. 


His studies in the United States of 
modern administrative systems as well 
as of the techniques and procedures of 
implementing the performance budget, 
that he conducted while on a tour of 
official observation assigned to him by 
the Philippine Senate, and his ex- 
perience as Senate Financial Adviser 
and Head of the technical staff of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, had sin- 
gularly fitted him for the Budget Com- 
missioner’s job in President Magsay- 
say’s Cabinet. Moreover, his reputed 
possession of a lot of common sense 
and diligence, his brilliant mind, and 
his youth (only 36 years of age) made 
him especially liked by the President. 


Commissioner Aytona’s first appeal 
tu his Budget staff emphasized the 
need for teamwork and performance. 
Referring to his first Circular Office 
Order — “All current work in the 
Accounting Units should be kept up- 
to-date at all times,” he said: 

. it is important ... to form the re- 


gular habit of doing the day’s work be- 
fore we leave our offices on that day. 
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Let us forget the “mazana habit” of post- 
poning for tomorrow what we can do for 
today ... all the transactions of your 
bureau or any bureau for that day must 
be journalized and posted in the ledger 
before the accounting officer leaves his 
office on that day... 


No less did Commissioner Aytona 
emphasize strict enforcement of dis- 
cipline, merit and efficiency when he 
iutimated to his audience: 


I would like to tell you, my friends, 
that I have no personal commitments or 
interest to serve ... You will be rewarded 
for your achievements and accomplish- 
ments strictly according to merit and ef- 
ciency. I have no political party. I do 
not have friends outside who can unduly 
influence me in my decision.... If you 
believe that any employee in your office 
is not efficiently doing the job assigned 
to him, report him to us and give him 
an efficiency rating below 85%. If he 
deserves 50%, give him 50%. I promise 
to back you up with full authority. Any 
misdemeanor, any dereliction of duty and 
any inefficiency of your subordinate per- 
sonnel must be reported to us and we will 
take proper disciplinary action. Do not 
be afraid. We will back you up ... we 
will enforce strict discipline. But we 
must be fair with your men. We must 
respect their personal dignity. We should 
be just and fair, but we should be firm 
in the enforcement of our authority. 


The following are the various im- 
portant acts, steps, or measures em- 
bodying or carrying out the sound, 
progressive improvements that were 
adopted during President Magsaysay’s 
administration, particularly affecting, 
or at the initiative and recommenda- 
tion of, the Budget Commission: 


1. Rescreening of Appointments Is- 
sued During the Last Days of the Out- 
going Administration. On account of 
numerous complaints of ciscrimina- 
tion, favoritism, injustices and inequi- 
ties that would allegedly result if the 


proposed appointments frantically 
rushed during the expiring days of the 
Quirino regime were finally approved, 
many of these appointments still pend- 
ing either in the Office of the Pres- 
ident or in the Bureau of Civil Service 
were returned for rescreening. 


In reexamining 446 appointments 
issued by the outgoing Budget Com- 
missioner, Mr. Aytona applied a new 
policy which required (1) the banning 
from employment of any person with 
an administrative or criminal case 
pending or decided adversely against 
him; (2) the suspension of appoint- 
ment of those appointees who had rela- 
tives in the Budget Commission within 
the third degree of consanguinity or 
affinity, pending a definite policy on 
nepotism; and (3) the adoption of a 
scoring system in determining promo- 
tions by considering such factors as 
Icngth of service, civil service eligibili- 
ty, educational qualifications, efficien- 
cy, and recommendations of the divi- 
sion chief, and by prescribing that 
final promotions should be in the or- 
der of scores obtained by the em- 
ployees.® 


2. Clientele Organization. Early in 
May, 1954, the Budget Commission 
introduced the clientele organization 
system, patterned substantially after 
the general framework of the United 
States Bureau of the Budget. Its in- 
troduction was aimed to bring greater 
efficiency, clarity and concentration of 
responsibility, and definite specializa- 
tion along specific lines of work of 
the Budget Commission personnel. Un- 
der such a system, a person assigned 
to work on a specified government 
agency is required to master thorough- 


6 Memorandum dated April 21, 1954; later 
superseded by Office Circular No, 39, dated 
February 22, 1957. 
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ly its activities by having to act on all 
papers pertaining to it. Previously, 
matters relating to the Annual Budget 
or General Appropriation Act were 
handled exclusively by the Budget Di- 
vision; those referring to lump-sum 
appropriation and special budgets were 
acted upon by the Expense Control 
Division; appointments were assigned 
to the Service Inspection Division; and 
all legal questions to the Research and 
Law Division. In short, this new sys- 
tem of organization on a clientele 
basis aimed to make an employee a 
specialist and authority on the agency 
to which he was assigned, so that he 
could be resourceful and in a position 
to solve its problems. 


3. Liberalizing Rules of Promotion. 
Although adhering as a general rule 
to the promotion-from-within principle, 
Commissioner Aytona said: “however, 
when it is necessary to fill vacancies 
in high positions by injection of new 
blood, there should be no hesitation 
te do so if true merit is available.” 
In other words, he believes “that the 
best interests of the service may some- 
times be better served by interdepart- 
mental and interbureau transfers or 
by recruitment of ‘outsiders’ for va- 
cancies in higher positions than by a 
rigid adherence to promotion-from- 
within.” Above all, his most zealous 
concern was “in insuring a progressive 
merit system which offers career op- 
portunities to attract and keep persons 
of high caliber.” One of the effective 
ways of making responsible top-posi- 
tions and the government service ca- 
reer indeed more satisfying and at- 
tractive for the ambitious, highly 
trained, qualified and capable, was 
adopted upon Commissioner Aytona’s 
suggestion by President Magsaysay’s 
Cabinet, when at its meeting held on 


February 24, 1954, it liberalized the 
preexisting restriction in special cases 
tc the two-grade promotion rule by 
permitting as much as four-grade pro- 
motions, but with certain restrictions. 


4. In-Service Training Programs. 
As a member of the Government Ad- 
visory Board for In-Service Training, 
the Budget Commissioner participated 
actively in the development of policies 
and supervision of programs of in- 
service training. One of the concrete 
practical achievements that conferred 
singular distinction upon the Budget 
Commission was its going forward 
alongside of the few other agencies 
which spearheaded the implementation 
of the Cabinet’s program for in-service 
training. Even before the writer of 
this article completed and graduated 
from the Training Officer’s course in 
the U.P. Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, he was one afternoon sum- 
moned by a telephone call to the Of- 
fice of Commissioner Aytona, and was 
instructed to plan and organize the pi- 
lot in-service training class of the Bud- 
get Commission. This class, consisting 
of seventy budget examiners, was soon 
followed by other In-service Training 
Classes, so that within a year two 
hundred and three Budget Commission 
employees had compieted their respec- 
tive courses. Two more in-training 
classes comprising nearly two hundred 
Budget Commission employees were 
held in 1957. 


5. Sound System of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. “In many ways”, accord- 
ing to the Government Survey and Re- 
crganization Commission, “the person- 
nel problems of the National Govern- 
ment are the most significant of all 
its problems.”” Commissioner Aytona’s 
awareness of the problem of securing 


—— 
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2 sound system of public personnel 
management was recently expressed in 
part as follows: 


The modernization and improvement 
of personnel administration in govern- 
ment is an urgent and long felt need. 
There are now some 300,000 personnel 
on permanent full-time jobs. The cost to 
the government of this body of public 
servants has increased from P59 million 
in 1946 to P350 million in 1956. (About 
60% of the annual total cost of govern- 
ment). Add to this the fact that we are 
engaged in a great social and economic 
development program making the task of 
government a thousand fold more difficult 
to pursue, because of its variety, immen- 
sity and complexity, and you can: realize 
how serious, very serious, has the res+ 
ponsibility become. 


Headed by the Budget Commission- 
er, as Chairman, and including the 
Undersecretary of Justice and the 
Commissioner of Civil Service, the 
President’s Committee on Civil Service 
was created,’ and was charged with the 
cuty of studying the civil service 
system with a view to revision and 
modernization of the pertinent laws, 
rules and regulations; and with the 
immediate implementation of the re- 
commendations contained in a report 
of a survey made by the Budget Com- 
mission, dated March 19, 1954. 


Ill. Modernization and Improvement 
of the Budget System 


1. Diagnosis of Financial Ills and 
Remedies Proposed by the Hernandez 
Committee. On December 15, 1953, 
the Interim Committee on Finance and 
the Budget, headed by Finance Sec- 
retary Jaime Hernandez, as its Chair- 
man, and composed of eight other 
members including Dominador R. Ay- 


7 Administrative Order No. 39, Series of 
1954; 50 Official Gazette, 2925 f. 


tona, submitted to President-elect 
Magsaysay its Second Progress Report. 
This Committee concluded that the 
finances of the National Government 
had sunk to such precarious condition 
as “near collapse” on the eve of Mag- 
saysay’s assumption of the Presidency. 
It charged the outgoing administra- 
tion with “injudicious financial. prac- 
tices, including official neglect and-vio- 
lation of law, which, as it stated in its 
report, led to an accumulated deficit 
of P319,600,000 and to a cash over- 
draft in the General Fund amounting, 
as of November 25, 1953, to P41 mil- 
lion. 


The Hernandez Committee criticized 
the 1953-1954 Budget for its “lack of 
system and seriousness in budget pre- 
paration.” The total income 


was first estimated at P560 million then 
raised to P590 million, only to find out 
after four months operation that only 
P506.9 million can reasonably be expected. 
The estimated expenditures as printed in 
the budget is only P535.4 million, while 
the total authorized appropriations in- 
cluding continuing appropriations, amount 
to P781.4 million. Although aware of the 
reduction in the estimated income, and not- 
withstanding the big increase in the esti- 
mated expenditures, no attempt was made 
to provide the necessary funds to cover 
the excess appropriations or suppress pro- 
posed expenditures in excess of the esti- 
mated income. 


The Committee also observed: 


The budgetary system has been de- 
veloped to suit the complicated account- 
ing system rather than the continually 
changing functions of the different offices 
in the Government. 


The present form of the budget does 
not permit proper programming and cost- 
ting. Expenditures are segregated in ac- 
cordance with the numerous accounts pre- 
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scribed by the General Auditing Office 
which are of little or no assistance to 
the administrator of the office. As such, 
the accounting and budgetary systems 
have tended to become obstructive in the 
management of state affairs. 


To remedy the defects of the 1953- 
1954 Budget, the Committee recom- 
mended sweeping measures, emphasiz- 
ing: 


Enactment of a law granting the 
President full powers to reorganize 
the Government, so that unnecessary 
expenses could be avoided. 


A vigorous tax collection system to 
put collections abreast of gains in the 
national income, as well as court ac- 
tion against tax delinquents. 


Improvement of the fiscal organiza- 
tion and administration of the Govern- 
ment, particularly of the Bureaus of 
Customs and Internal Revenue. 


Extension of the effectivity of the 
special tax law hiking the rates of 
individual income tax. 


The Committee also recommended 
the following reforms: 


Simplification and modernization of 
the accounting system and audit pro- 
cedures — 


1) Reduce and revise the schedule 
of accounts to suit the changing 
functions of the different agen- 
cies of the Government. 


2 


— 


Permit the opening of separate 
accounts in the Treasury or in 
banking institutions, and allow 
drawings by check without the 
countersignature of the represen- 
tatives of the General Auditing 
Office. 


3) Limit pre-audit by the General 
Auditing Office to expenditures 
in excess of P10,000. 


4) Simplify property accounting. 





b. Revise the Budget Act with a view 
to improving the budgetary system — 


1) Separate the budget into — 


(a) Operating Expenses and (b) 
Capital Investments. 


2) Submit to the Congress a func- 
tional budget. 


c. Practice austerity and effect the 
greatest possible economy in public 
expenditures, 


d. Prosecute to the full extent of the 
law all government officials and 
employees found to have misappro- 
priated public funds and property. 


2. Revival of the Balanced Budget. 
With the exception of the Fiscal Year 
1952, all the years since the liberation 
of the Philippines had so continually 
disclosed the recurrence of deficits in 
the National Budget that it was com- 
monly suggested either in a derisive 
or humorous spirit to change the Bud- 
get Commissioner’s title to “Commis- 
sioner of Deficit.” Such suggestion 
was foredoomed to fade into oblivion, 
when President Magsaysay forth- 
rightly emphasized in his first State- 
of-the-Nation address to Congress that 


we must tighten our purse strings. We 
must abandon the practice of authorizing 
appropriations far in excess of funds ac- 
tually in the treasury and those reason- 
ably anticipated .... The ordinary opera- 
tional expenses should never exceed the 
total revenues in any fiscal year. We 
must live within our means... .8 


The success achieved by the Budget. 
Commission, despite the short time, 
as it was in the last six months only 
of the 1954 fiscal year that its steering 
wheel was in Commissioner Aytona’s 
hands, was little short of revolution- 
ery. It succeeded in making the Gov- 


8 50 The Official Gazette, 81 (Jan. 1954)- 
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ernment live within its means and 
bringing about at the end of the sec- 
end semester (January 1 to June 30, 
1954) of the fiscal year an operational 
superavit. The following excerpts are 
quoted from the General Auditing Of- 
fice report: 


The figures compiled by this Office 
from trial balances and statements pre- 
pared by various accounting officers show 
that the General Fund had incurred an 
operational deficit of P50,660,071.49 dur- 
ing the first semester of the fiscal year 
under review (Quirino Administration), 
and realized an operational surplus of 
P10,597,956.98 during the second semester 
(Magsaysay Administration) thus result- 
ing in a total operational deficit of P40,- 
062,114.51 for the whole year. 


The salutary impact of President 
Magsaysay’s austerity policy and his 
program for restoring the Budget on 
an even keel was reflected in the in- 
ventory results of budgetary opera- 
tions during the two succeeding years.°® 


Another notable effect of President 
Magsaysay’s fiscal policy was the shift 
in the character of the public debt 
from budgetary to development pur- 
poses.!° 


3. Introduction of the Performance 
Budget. The Puyat Bill, which became 
the Revised Budget Act,!! provides for 
the introduction of the performance 
budget in the Philippine Government. 
As Senate Financial Adviser, Mr. Ay- 
tona had helped Senator Gil Puyat 
draft the bill and push it through 


9 The income which accrued to the Gen- 
eral Fund during the fiscal year 1955 was 
P667,354,419.71, against total expenditures of 
P570,655,173.00; and for the fiscal year 
1956, the income was P736,229,364.78 as 
against expenditures of P734,352,773.38. 

10 Aytona, Dominador R., “Highlights of 
the Five Year Fiscal Plan (1957-1961)”, 1 
Philippine Journal of Public, Administration, 
pp. 165, 167 (April, 1957). 


Congress. The adoption of perform- 
ance budgeting by the Philippines was 
unique in that our country was the 
first, followed by India, where the 
performance budget was introduced 
cutside of the United States. It re- 
piaced the outmoded line-item budget 
with a modernized pattern of budget- 
ary presentation and procedure. Un- 
derlying and galvanizing this entire 
pattern into dynamic operation is “‘the 
policy of Congress’, as declared under 
Section 2 of the Revised Budget Act, 
“that the whole budgetary concept of 
the Government be based on functions, 
activities, and projects, in terms of 
expected results.” 


Performance budgeting involves no 
change in, nor any incompatibility 
with any provisions of our fundamen- 
tal law, nor with the essential basic 
framework of the executive type of 
budgetary system, which was first 
adopted in the Philippines, superseding 
the legislative type, in 1917. On the 
contrary, as it may be noted firstly, 
performance budgeting definitely tends 
tc reinforce and implement what the 
late Harold D. Smith, while Director 
oi the United States Bureau of the 
Budget, called the principle of ‘‘execu- 
tive budget programming.” Secondly, 
“the security of tenure of government 
employees, as guaranteed in Article 
XII, Sec. 4, of the Constitution, is not 
impaired by the adoption of the per- 
formance budget.”!2 Thirdly, the Sec- 
retary of Justice upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the performance budget.!* 


4. The New Budgetary System Sa- 
tisfactorily Field-Tested, Although 


11 Republic Act No. 992, approved June 
4, 1954. 

12 Civil Service Memorandum Circular, 
February 26, 1955. 

13 Opinion No. 57, Series of 1955. 
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during the initial or transitional period 
of its development and operation, the 
performance budget system stirred up 
some criticism inside and outside Con- 
gress, it has, on the whole, measured 
up to the demands placed upon it for 
over two years and a half that it has 
been “field tested.” The twelve agen- 
cies representing ten different Depart- 
ments of the Philippine Government 
that were originally made to operate on 
the “performance basis’, were in- 
creased to seventeen during the fiscal 
year 1957. ‘A complete performance 
budget system has been developed and 
installed which encompasses the pre- 
paration of the estimates, the execu- 
tion of the budget, and the reporting 
and evaluation of accomplishments 
under budgetary plans. It was decided, 
beginning with the fiscal year 1957, 
to allot all funds on a “performance 
basis”, even though many appropria- 
tions were enacted on a “line-item 
basis.” However, the Justice Depart- 
ment, among others, has refused to 
accept such allotments as long as its 
appropriations are on a line-item basis. 


The experience with the perform- 
ance budget system, thus developed 
and “field tested,” has demonstrated 
its efficiency as a tool for executive 
and legislative review of estimates, as 
well as for the management of the 
Executive Branch in controlling the 
use of authorized funds. 


5. Agency Internal Operating or Ad- 
ministrative Budgets.. A distinctive 
improvement of our performance bud- 
get system is the development and 
adoption by practically all our execu- 
tive agencies of internal operating 
budgets or administrative budgets 
suited to their respective conditions 
end needs.'4 Through a thoroughgoing 


integration of the operation of these 
budgets, the principle of ‘executive 
budget programming” is further im- 
plemented. It requires that budget es- 
timates originating from various sub- 
ordinate organization units and agency 
control centers, such as the division 
chiefs’ offices or the heads of regions, 
should be based upon their respective 
work plans. The estimates, in turn, 
are reviewed, processed, and revised 
by bureau directors, department heads 
and the Budget Commission, to the 
end, as the Revised Budget Act directs, 
that “they ... be shaped into a har- 
monious program and fiscal policy for 
the executive branch as a whole.” 


Thus we have, on the one hand, a 
performance budget, with lump-sum 
appropriations allotted to a few broad 
categories, serving primarily for pur- 
poses of executive and congressional 
review. These appropriations, on the 
other hand, are implemented by cor- 
responding detailed agency operating 
budgets or administrative budgets, 
prescribed along organizational unit 
lines, by delegated authority, primarily 
for purposes of internal management 
and control. 


6. Budget Operations Manua!, Ful- 
filling a long-felt need, the completion 
and issuance of a printed Budget 
Operations Manual represents a signi- 
ficant forward step in budgeting. This 
manual provides an authoritative and 
convenient reference source of the. 
basic budget materials needed by bud- 


14 Under Budget Circular No. 38, dated 
June 7, 1956. The adoption of such operat- 
ing budgets was suggested by the writer 
of this article nineteen years ago (“The 
Budget Commission and Modernizing Public 
Management in the Philippines,” The Philip- 
pine Social Science Review, August, 1938, 
pp. 217 & 218). 
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get personnel for the efficient per- 
formance of their tasks. 


7. Separation between “Program” 
Review and Authorization and “‘Opera- 
tions” Review and Impravement. Ac- 
cording to the budget cycle and the 
master budget calendar, as outlined in 
the Budget Operations Manual, a prac- 
tical separation between “program” 
review and authorization, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, “operations” 
or “performance” review and improve- 
ment, was instituted, so that the 
agency performance or operational re- 
view-is about completed before the re- 
view of agency program proposals is 
well under way. Although both tasks 
of “program” review and authorization 
and of “operations” review and im- 
provement are undertaken by the same 
personnel comprising the budget ex- 
aminers, nevertheless they are quite 
manageable and, in regard to timing, 
well articulated. Confusion is avoided 
by not doing them simultaneously. 
In these respects, our implementation 
of the performance budget system 
constitutes another significant im- 
provement over the way the Federal 
performance budget is implemented in 
the United States, where, as Professor 
Arthur Smithies observes, attempts to 
do both tasks simultaneously yield 
the result that neither is done well.!® 


8. A Balanced Five-Year Fiscal 
Plan. It is true that even before the 
war, efforts were exerted to develop 
long-range fiscal plans, like the Ten- 
Year Program of Expenditures out- 
lined by the Budget Commission for 
guidance espec‘ally of the Tax Com- 


mission during the period commencing 
peeeeepeheienpit—atie wa 
16 Smithies, Arthur, The Sediiany Pro- 
cess in thé United States (4955), p. 171. 
16 This is among the unpublished docu- 
ments which the author has. 


July 1, 1940.6 But, the most care- 
fully projected fiscal blue-print ever 
adopted formally by the administration 
since the inauguration of the Philip- 
pine Republic was the Five-Year Fiscal 
Plan submitted by President Magsay- 
say to the Congress on February 11, 
1957, together with the 1958 Budget. 
This Fiscal Plan projected “the totality 
of estimated government income and 
expenditures for all purposes for the 
Fiscal Years 1957 through 1961.” It 
was designed to “accelerate our transi- 
tion from the trade oriented-type of 
economy which has characterized the 
rast to a balanced agro-industrial eco- 
nomy in which we take full advantage 
of our rich store of human and natural 
resources in our national interest.” 
It portrays “the strategy of how the 
Government intends to fulfill its res- 
ponsibilities in the great national ef- 
fort of vanquishing unemployment, 
poverty, disease and illiteracy from our 
favored land.”!7 


The Five-Year Fiscal Plan was not 
intended, however, to be a rigid guide 
to be pursued without modifications 
in the year to come. While the fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 of the Plan were 
presented in terms of basic policies 
and programs sufficiently stable to 
provide firm guidance for action, the 
remaining years through Fiscal Year 
1961 were somewhat tentative, not 
firm. “Therefore, with the passage 
of each year, it will be necessary to 
re-examine the immediately ensuing 
year in order to up-date and finalize 
the Budget relevant to that year in 
the light of past developments and 
such new circumstances as may 


17 Aytona, Dominador R., “Highlights of 
the Five-Year Fiscal Plan (1957-1951) ,” 
Philippine Journal of Pubdtic Administration, 
165-178, 173 (April, 1957). 
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emerge. At the same time, an addi- 
tional year will be added to the Fiscal 
Plan, so that we will have long range 
continuity in budget planning.”!*® 


IV. Modernization And Improvement 
Of Accounting, Auditing And Treasury 
Procedures 


1. In view of the Auditor General’s 
express authority to install the ac- 
counting and auditing systems of the 
government,'® a direct short-cut was 
cleared for pushing onward the Budget 
Commission’s program of modernizing 
and improving the accounting prac- 
tices of the government, when the 
General Auditing Office permitted the 
Budget Commission to develop and 
install detailed accounting procedures 
within the policy framework set by 
the General Auditing Office.2®° The 
issuance of that Circular established 
the first order of its kind devised for 
the purpose of fulfilling expeditiously 
the joint Budget and GAO responsibil- 
ity of raising the accounting service 
to the highest standard possible, with- 
out impairing the ultimate, constitu- 
tional authority of the Auditor Gen- 
eral. 


2. A significant accomplishment 
achieved by the Budget Commission 
was the development and installation, 
effective July 1, 1956, of a new chart 
of accounts providing a straight nu- 
merical coding. This new system of 
classification of bookkeeping entries, 
compared with the old, is far simpler 
and more efficient in either manual or 
mechanical bookkeeping operations. 


18 Republic of the Philippines Budget for 
the Fiscal Year 1958, p. 4A. 

19 Constitution of the Philippines, Art. XI, 
sec. 2; Rev. Admin. Code, 1950, sec. 584. 
ue yantiter General’s. General Circular 

o. 49. 


This simplified chart, together with 
other improvements, enables the agen- 
cies to close promptly their own re- 
cords and thereby finish within a few 
days the annual closing of accounts, 
which in the past was delayed for 3 
or 5 months after the end of the fiscal 
year. 


8. Another outstanding achievement 
of the Budget Commission was the 
Gevelopment and installation of a new 
procedure for obligating allotments, 
coincident with the implementation 
of the performance budget. This new 
obligation accounting system, if prop- 
erly supervised, will adequately prev- 
ent agencies from incurring obliga- 
tions which the government cannot 
meet without endangering its financial 
position. Furthermore, under the new 
system, year-end certifications to ac- 
counts payable no longer can be made 
“blind”, but must be supported by 
bona fide obligations, thus enabling 
the presentation of a true picture of 
the accounts payable of the National 
Government. 


4. In the general field of stream- 
lining and simplifying accounting tech- 
niques, practices and procedures, the 
salient improvements were brought 
about by (1) the change from monthly 
tu quarterly preparation and submis- 
sion of trial balances, by (2) the adop- 
tion of six standard forms of reports?! 
and by (3) the introduction of six 
books of original entry 2? for collec- 


21 (1) Report of disbursement, (2) Report 
of collections, (3) Warrant register, (4) 
Cash book, (5) Summary of billings, and 
(6) Schedule of accounts receivable. 

22 (1) Journal and analysis of obligations, 
(2) Journal of disbursement by- disbursing 
officers, (3) Journal of warrants issued, (4) 
Journal of. bills rendered, (5) Journal of 
colentions and deposits, and (6) General 
ournal, 
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tions, disbursement, and billing which 
have among their beneficial effects 
the reduction of the journals to one 
copy each, to be handwritten, and a 
very considerable reduction also of the 
issuances of journal vouchers. 


5. Another important achievement 
of the Budget Commission was the 
establishment of an improved inven- 
tory control in all agencies authorized 
to use inventory accounts. A memo- 
randum ledger sheet is used to which 
all receipts and withdrawals are re- 
quired to be posted. The Chief Ac- 
countant is also required to certify 
that purchases for inventory will not 
increase the stock on hand beyond the 
authorized amount, and that with- 
drawals will not be in excess of quart- 
erly usage allotments. Amounts in 
violation of these maximums are per- 
sonal liabilities of the Chief Account- 
ant himself and must be entered as 
such in the records. 


6. No less creditable was the instal- 
lation of the new remittance system 
which was designed to provide a faster 
flow of national funds to the Treas- 
ury and more effective control over 
deposits, by requiring that remittances 
be sent directly from the points of 
collection to the National Treasury, 
that the Philippine National Bank 
checks be used instead of bank drafts, 
and that accounting advices be routed 
directly from collecting officers to the 
National agency to be credited for the 
deposit. The new system is operating 
so smoothly and effectively that the 
cash position of the General Fund 
alone improved by P20,000,000 since 
November, 1956, when the system 
went into effect, and the money order 
overdraft dropped by P7,000,000, be- 


cause funds are not held as long as 
they formerly were by provincial and 
municipal treasurers and postmasters. 


7. A substantial progress, too, has 
been made in the improvement of the 
government’s disbursing system by 
replacing the paper warrant with a 
new typed card warrant, by extending 
the use of these centrally prepared 
card warrants to salary payrolls (in- 
cluding National school teacher’s sala- 
ries) in the provinces, by mechanizing 
the preparation of agency payrolls in 
Manila, by eliminating the disburse- 
ment of national funds by treasurers 
of local governments, and by placing 
disbursing officers on an imprest 
basis. 


8. Likewise, great forward strides 
have been taken toward a. positive 
implementation of Commissioner Ay- 
tona’s plan to revamp the Treasury 
with a view to gearing its operations 
to the accomplishment of its prime 
task of quickly getting and steadily 
keeping on hand sufficient cash col- 
lections and resources to finance the 
current programs of activities of the 
government. Since the organization 
of the Bureau of the Treasury in the 
early years of the American regime, 
there has been “no physical segrega- 
tion” of cash in the Treasury vaults 
by funds, and although special ac- 
counts are kept, to which correspond- 
ing receipts flowing into the treasury 
are credited, the policy is maintained 
of maximum cash mobility and maxi- 
mum utilization of the resources of 
the treasury by having the financial 
needs of each fund duly provided for 
and met out of the common pool of 
cash in the Treasury vaults or ‘in the 
Government depositories. In line with 
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this policy, the writer of this article?* 
believes it advisable to eliminate all 
those Special, Fiduciary and other re- 
strictive funds which are not required 
by law, and to amend statutes which 
unnecessarily restrict the use of cash 
in Special, Fiduciary and other funds. 
Accordingly, a considerable number of 
such funds have been eliminated, and, 
a general provision** permitting the 
maximum fluidity of treasury balances 
has been included in the annual Gen- 
eral Appropriation Act. It is note- 
worthy, too, that the Auditor Gen- 
eral has authorized government agen- 
cies to transfer money by warrant 
from one fund to another.>. Formerly 
there was a prohibition against trans- 
fers of cash from one fund to another, 
except at year ends, thus causing fre- 
quent imbalances in Treasury fund 
accounts. 


9. A most progressive innovation 
was the Auditor General’s Memoran- 
dum Circular which provides for the 
payment of certain claims without 
pre-audit.2 It is based upon a re- 


23 The writer’s opinion was expressed in 
several memoranda,. particularly in a me- 
morandum addressed on November 16, 1954, 
to President Dalupan, Chairman, and Com- 
missioner Aytona..and Congressman Alonzo, 
members, Panel on Finance, GSRC. This 
opinion coincided with that of Booz, Allen & 

amilton as shown on page 43 of its Sum- 
mary Report-Treasury, April, 1957. 

24 “No expenditure shall be incurred nor 
any disbursement made, out of the appro- 
priations authorized in this Act from special, 
revolving and trust funds and from receipts 
automotically appropriated which will ex- 
ceed .at any one time either the fund itself 
er the cash in the National Treasury per- 
tainmg to such fund, except when, in the 
opinion of the President, such expenditure 
or disbursement is required by the exigency 
of the service and sufficient income or re- 
ceipts are expected to acerue to such funds 
to cover said expediture or disbursement, in 
which ¢ase the necessary amount may be ad- 
vanced from the general fund.” (Section 29, 
RA No. 1600) 

25 GAO General Circular No. 42. 

26 GAO. Memorandum Circular No. 3213, 
January 23, 1957. ; 


cognition of the fact that the multi- 
plicity of government functions and 
accompanying complexities of adminis- 
tration today call for the relaxation of 
certain rigid auditing requirements 
heretofore. strictly enforced, in order 
to simplify procedures and to minimize 
delays in the consummation and pay- 
ment of obligations due from the dif- 
ferent agencies of the Government. 
The condition is explicitly stipulated, 
however, that in any case where the 
General Auditing Office finds that an 
agency is negligent or abusing the 
relaxation of GAO preaudit control, 
the maximum amount of payment 
which that agency may disburse with- 
out pre-audit (e.g., P500, for payment 
by PNB check, or P5,500 for purchase 
orders, or P1,000 for disbursements in 
needs of each fund duly provided for 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines) 
may be reduced or totally revoked by 
the Auditor General. On the other 
hand, in any case “where an agency 
demonstrates . that, by reason of 
its administrative efficiency and the 
strength of its system of internal con- 
trol, it can safely disburse” great- 
er amounts, the General Auditing Of- 
fice “may increase the maximum limit 
specified.” 


V. Government Reorganization 


President Magsaysay’s Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion, which elected Budget Commis- 
sioner Aytona as its Chairman in 1954, 
succeeded in getting thirty-four of its 
plans approved by Congress before it 
lapsed at the end of 1956. 


The new pattern of budgetary or- 
ganization that has been developed on 
the basis of several of the approved 
Plans as shown in the organization 
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chart on the last page constitutes 
one of the outstanding achievements 
in the modernization and improvement 
of the administrative machinery of 
the Republic. 


In accordance with the Revised Bud- 
get Act, the collegial organization 
formerly constituting the Commis- 
sioner of the Budget, the Auditor Gen- 
eral and the Commissioner of Civil 
Service into the Budget Commission, 
has been changed to a_ single-headed 
bureaucratic pattern of organization, 
or “an office” still continuing to be 
known as the Budget Commission, 
but to be administered directly by a 
Budget Commissioner, assisted by a 
Deputy Budget Commissioner. Conse- 
auently, the Budget Commission now 
functions under the direct control and 
supervision of the two last-named offi- 
cials insofar as the general matters of 
development and administration of the 
performance budget are concerned, 
but continues to function under the 
collegial setup insofar as the consider- 
ation of the line-item portion of the 
National Budget is concerned. 


The functional redeplovment and 
organizational changes, provided under 
the approved Reorganization Plans, 
were dictated by the basic concept that 
the Budget Commission is the staff 
arm entrusted by the President “with 
the primary responsibility for over-all 
analysis, coordination, and control of 
fiscal matters and management prac- 
tices’, as well as “for the planning 
and coordinating needed to develop in- 
tegrated and harmonious fiscal prog- 
rams and fiscal policies for the Na- 
tional Government.” Accordingly, to 
enable the Budget Commission to focus 
its attention, and concentrate its ef- 
forts, on the most efficient and ade- 
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quate discharge of its primary res- 
ponsibility, Reorganization Plan No. 
47-A provides for the retransfer of the 
accounting function, not later than 
June 30, 1959, to the departments and 
major subdivisions of the National 
Government.27. Likewise, since the 
functions related to personnel adminis- 
tration as now performed by the Ap- 
pointment Unit and by the Wage and 
Position Classification Office ‘‘can bet- 
ter be handled as integrated responsi- 
bilities of the Bureau of Civil Service,” 
their eventual transfer to the said Bu- 
reau is explicitly provided, and their 
temporary continuance under the Bud- 
get Commission is delimited “until 
completion of the details and installa- 
tion of the classification and pay plans, 
and the office becomes a going or- 
ganization.’’28 


However, this seeming diminution or 
relinquishment of the powers of the 
Budget Commission is offset by the ad- 
dition, under Article I of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 46-A, of the following 
functions: 


(a) To conduct research in modern man- 
agement practices, to prepare programs 
for improvement in the government ad- 
ministration to be conducted by the 
agencies, and to promote in all ways pos- 
sible the adoption of modern business 
techniques in government.” This is im- 
plemented by the creation of the Manage- 
ment Service “as a staff arm” of the 
Budget Commissioner. 


(b) To clear and coordinate legislative 
proposals of entities of the Executive 
Branch.” This is implemented by the 
creation of the Legislative Staff which 
“shall counsel the Commissioner in the 
analysis and review of specified legisla- 
tion and legislative proposals. 


22 Reorganization Plan No. 47-A, Parag- 
raph 10, Article IV. 

28 Reorganization Plans and Report on 
Budgeting and Accounting, 1956 (Part HI, 
Supporting Statements), p. 26, 
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(c) To review, analyze, coordinate, and 
advise the President on estimates of in- 
come submitted by the various govern- 
mental agencies.” This is implemented 
by the creation of a Fiscal Policy Staff 
“to assist the Budget Commissioner in 
assuming this responsibility, to do the re- 
search and planning necessary to dev- 
elop fiscal policies that reflect fully the 
current status of both income and ex- 
penditure in the short term, as well as 
to do the forecasting necessary for long- 
range fiscal planning. This staff should 
work closely with the Finance Department 
and its subdivisions, the Central Bank, 
and the National Economic Council in 
developing the President’s fiscal policy 
preliminary to requiring the entities of 
the National Government to submit their 
budgetary estimates.29 


The creation of the Fiscal Policy 
Staff in the Budget Commission is a 
forward-step distinctly in line with the 
trend in modern budgetary adminis- 
tration. It is designed to achieve the 
greatest accuracy in revenue estimates 
that a careful fiscal survey or tho- 
rough statistical or scientific calcula- 
tion could provide, instead of “mani- 
pulated estimates” or “‘guesstimates’’. 
The wide discrepancy between estimat- 
ed income and actual receipts of the 
Philippine Budget, which in the past 
ranged sometimes as high as 51%; in 
sharp contrast to the margin of vari- 
ance in the English Budget which is 
narrowed down to an average not ex- 
ceeding 2%, certainly is liable to im- 
press anyone that, in our process of 
estimating revenues, guesswork or luck 
and coincidence seem to be decisive 
factors. Formerly, the amounts of ex- 
pected income of the entire govern- 
ment were certified to the Budget 
Commission and to the Office of the 
Fresident by the Secretary of Finance, 
after the revenue estimates originat- 


29 Ibid., p. 18. 





ing from all the operating agencies 
had been studied, verified, coordinated, 
and revised by him. This certificate 
was then adopted as a working basis 
for the action of the Budget Commis- 
sion, the President and the Cabinet, in 
the formulation of the Budget. The 
Budget Commission now assumes the 
responsibility for screening, coordinat- 
ing, revising and determining all the 
revenue as well as the expenditure 
estimates, in assisting and advising 
the President in the preparation and 
formulation of the Budget. 


It is indeed a tribute to the sense of 
practicality and progressive outlook of 
the Unson Government Survey Board 
that its members had clearly perceived 
the imperative need in modern govern- 
ments of providing, on a continuing 
basis, for investigation, study and re- 
search for organizational and manage- 
ment improvement, and that, accord- 
ingly, the Board had proposed the fol- 
lowing provisions of the Executive 
Order creating the Budget Commis- 
sion: 


It shall be the duty of the Budget 
Commission to investigate and make a 
detailed study of the departments, bu- 
reaus and dependencies of the government, 
and with a view of securing greater eco- 
nomy and efficiency in the conduct of 
the public service, to recommend from 
time to time to the President the changes 
that should be made in (a) the organiza- 
tion, activities and methods of operation 
of such departments, bureaus and depen- 
dencies; (b) the appropriation therefor; 
(c) the assignments of particular activi- 
ties to particular services; and (d) the 
regrouping or coordination of services. 


The duties imposed upon the Budget 
Commission by that order were per- 
formed by the Service Inspection Divi- 


30 Executive Order No. 25, April 25, 1936, 
Paragraph 5. 
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sion and the Administrative Research 
Service. The processing of proposed 
promotions and appointments for gov- 
ernment employees so preoccupied the 
major attention of the Service Inspec- 
tion Division after Liberation, how- 
ever, that it had no time for current 
administrative surveys. Neither was 
an adequate staff provided for the Ad- 
ministrative Research Service, nor for 
the Research and Law Division that 
succeeded it in 1952, to enable these 
units to carry on an extensive contin- 
uing program of detailed studies. They 
conducted researches as they rendered 
technical advice and assistance in the 
preparation of the Budget Commis- 
sion’s and interdepartmental commit- 
tee’s reports and comments on prop- 
osed legislation, and in connection 
with government reorganizations.*! 


In order to reactivate and implement 
the aforestated function of the Budget 
Commission, a Council of Administra- 
tive Management was created on a 
pattern similar to the British Gov- 
ernment Organization Committee and 
the French Central Investigating Com- 
mittee on the Cost and Efficiency of 
the Public Services. This Council 


shall be responsible for recommending 
to the President ways and means of 
achieving greater economy and efficiency 
in administrative management and for 
providing leadership to all government 
entities in securing solutions to manage- 
ment problems of common interest. The 


31 The author of this article, besides hav- 
ing served as Technical Consultant for the 
Unson Government Survey Board, the Pe- 
drosa Reorganization Committee and the 
Fernandez Reorganization Commission, was, 
as Chief Administration Researcher, assigned 
to make an administrative survey of the 
post-liberation Commonwealth Government, 
and his report thereon entitled “Organiza- 
tional Reforms and Economy, Simplicity and 
Efficiency of the Public Service,” was sub- 
mitted on August 2, 1945. (Ten Months of 
President. Osmefia’s Administration, page 34). 


Council is authorized to establish uniform 
standards and criteria, to assign specific 
problem areas to other entities for fur- 
ther study and recommendations, and 
to require periodic or special reports 
from other entities on management prac- 
tices and techniques.32 


The Council of Administrative Man- 
agement which will replace the Gov- 
ernment Advisory Board on In-Service 
Training is designed “to improve ad- 
ministrative management techniques 
and provide leadership to all entities 
of the Executive Branch in seeking 
solutions to management problem.’ 


Reorganization Plan No. 19-A also 
provides for the establishment in the 
Budget Commission of an Organiza- 
tion and Methods Division, which has 
preferably been called Management 
Service, and whose principal function 
is “to promote economy and efficiency 
throughout the Executive Branch.” 
More specifically, the functions of the 
Management Service, as later prescrib- 
ed by Executive Order, include the fol- 
lowing: 


a. perform continuing research and study 
of problems involving the effective 
organization and administration of 
government service; 


b. develop management planning and 
control techniques, and recommend 
to the Commissioner standards and 
procedures for adoption by agencies 
in their management improvement 
programs; 


c. develop, promote and assist in the in- 
stallation of standard patterns of or- 
ganization structure, delegation of 
authority, accountability patterns, 
staffing patterns, cost analyses, work 


- Reorganization Plan No. 19-A, Provision 
) 


33 feorganization Plan and Report on 
Management Practices, 1956 (Part II, Sup- 
porting Statements), p. 19. 
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processes, procedures control, forms 
control, reporting systems and control, 
space, equipment and materials utili- 
zation, and other common manage- 
ment improvements; and assist in 
adopting them to individual variations 
and among agencies of the govern- 
ment; 


d. develop and prepare materials on man- 
agement practices for use in train- 
ing programs, provide technical advice 
and assistance in the conduct of train- 
ing programs, and maintain liaison 
with the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of Civil Service, 
and other agencies concerned with 
the development of government em- 
ployees; 


e. prepare materials for training and 
guiding budget examiners and agency 
personnel in their work relating to 
such matters as organization, staff- 
ing patterns, and operating methods; 


f. develop and promote the application 
of improved statistical techniques in 
government related to the collection 
and analysis of performance data, the 
determination of management guides 
and standards, and the dissemination 
of data on work standards, and units 
of work measurement; 


g. conduct specific studies of agency ope- 
rations and report thereon, as directed 
by the Commissioner; 


h. serve as a center for the study, an- 
alysis, and reconciliation of jurisdic- 
tional issues or conflicts in functional 
authorities as between the several 
governmental entities; and when nec- 
essary, prepare recommendations for 
the President with regard thereto; 


i. coordinate implementation of agency 
improvement programs with govern- 
ment-wide programs of management 
improvement, to avoid conflicts or du- 
plication; and 


j. provide technical and clerical services 
to the Council of Administrative Man- 
agement.34 


84 Executive Order No. 279, Series 1957; 
58 Official Gazette 8379 ff. 


VI. Concluding Observations 


It is the most significant fact to 
note, in résumé, that the approved 
Reorganization Plans, as well as all the 
significant improvements and modern- 
ization achieved during President Mag- 
saysay’s administration, have not only 
kept intact the fundamental features 
of the Philippine system of public man- 
agement, but have also provided dis- 
tinct basic guidelines for their fur- 
ther implementation, development, and 
readaptation to changing conditions 
and needs of the future. Nothing can 
serve better than such guidelines as 
beaconlights to guide, urge and inspire 
us towards the cherished goals of good 
administration. There cannot be a 
more inspiring goal to achieve, for 
instance, than to effect an orderly, 
efficient, and sound deconcentration 
and decentralization of governmental 
services, as contemplated in Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 53-A on Field Opera- 
tions, to counteract the traditional cen- 
tralistic tendency of our unitary 
system of government, and thereby 
bring, according to President Magsay- 
say’s policy, the public services nearer 
the people in the barrios. Our success 
in this direction will give the Philip- 
pines the distinction of pioneering, to- 
gether with the French Republic, 
which, confronted with similar handi- 
caps of traditional centralism, has 


committed itself in its 1946 Constitu- 


tion to such reforms as, without dis- 
carding the unitary system of govern- 
ment, will “bring the central adminis- 
tration closer to the people.” 


Nor can there be a more imperative 
challenge to the sense of duty of both 
the Management Service and the Bud- 
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get Operations Service of the Budget 
Commission, as well as of the Council 
of Administrative Management and all 
other branches of the government con- 
cerned, than the successful, complete 
implementation and development of the 
performance budget within the basic 
fvamework of our budgetary system. 
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If and when the implementation of 
the performance. budget system shall 
have been completely and successfully 
accomplished, then that achievement 
will constitute another salient’ land- 
mark in the history of the develop- 
ment of the Philippine system of pub- 
lic management. 
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BOOK REVIEWS: 


Theorists of the Philippine 


Revolution 


By MARGUERITE J. FISHER 


Syracuse University 


A review of Cesar A. Majul, The Political and Constitutional Ideas of the Philippine 
Revolution, published as Vol. XXII, Nos. 1-2 of the Philippine Social Sciences and Hu- 
manities Review, University of the Philippines, May-June 1957. 





COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINA- 

tion of the political theory of the 
Revolutionary Fathers of the Philip- 
pines has been long overdue. There 
have been biographies, both scholarly 
and popular, of men like Rizal and Ma- 
bini, as well as numerous articles in 
periodicals and popular journals. But 
a treatment of the ideology of the 
Revolutionary movement as a whole 
has been lacking, one which would 
place this ideology in perspective with 
nineteenth and twentieth century li- 
beral political theory. 


This task has now been achieved by 
Dr. Cesar Majul, assistant professor of 
political science and philosophy in the 
University of the Philippines. The 
volume entitled The Political and Con- 
stitutional Ideas of the Philippine 
Revolution is based upon the author’s 
doctoral dissertation at Cornell Univ- 
ersity, with additional observations 
and interpretations. The book consti- 
tutes, in essence, an analysis of the 
ideas of the Revolutionary Fathers 
from the time of the Propaganda 
Period to the promulgation of the Ma- 
lolos Constitution. It examines the 
principles, values, and fundamental as- 
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pirations which these leaders, in parti- 
cular Rizal, Jacinto and Mabini, ex- 
pounded and popularized as inspiration 
and motivation for the Filipino people 
in their struggle, at first for political 
reform and later on for national in- 
dependence. 


The publication of this book is an 
indication of the attainment of a self- 
confident sense of nationalism on the 
part of the Filipinos, a conviction of 
national individuality rather than a 
reflection of Spanish or American colo- 
nial influences. As a free people in- 
creasingly aware of their own nation- 
al culture, the author implies that 
now is the time for introspection, for 
a look inward and backward, for a 
reassessment and re-evaluation of the 
fundamental ideas which contributed 
to the formation of the nation. 


The author’s coverage of research 
materials has been thorough and pains- 
taking, including Spanish, Filipino and 
American sources. Since most of the 
primary sources of the Revolutionary 
period still exist only in Spanish, it 
was necessary for Dr. Majul to under- 
take an extensive task of translation, 
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especially of the Epistolario Rizalino, 
the five volumes of letters and other 
writings of Rizal, and La Solidaridad, 
the journal published from 1889 to 
1895 in Barcelona by a group of Fili- 
pino propagandists, which included a 
number of articles by Rizal and M. H. 
del Pilar. 


One of the insights which emerges 
clearly throughout this volume is the 
close relationship between the ideas of 
the Filipino Revolutionary Fathers 
and the European theories of eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century political 
liberalism, particularly the basic tenets 
of the Age of Reason and Enlighten- 
ment. It may be said that Rizal, Jacin- 
to and Mabini were the first Asian 
apostles of the Age of Reason and En- 
lightenment. Through these men and 
others who reiterated their beliefs, the 
Filipinos were introduced to ideas gen- 
erally unknown in their Spanish colon- 
ial experience, such as the inviolability 
of individual rights, human worth and 
dignity, the essential equality of all 
men and races, the popular basis of po- 
litical authority, government through 
freely elected representatives, and 
faith in social progress through reason 
and enlightenment. 


The author furnishes abundant 
proof of the Revolutionary Movement’s 
indebtedness to José Rizal for its fun- 
damental ideals and principles. It was 
through Rizal more than anyone else 
that the political theories of Western 
liberalism were introduced to the Phil- 
ippines. During his years in Europe 
Rizal read Rousseau and Voltaire, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Dumas and Lamartine, Jere- 
my Bentham and John Stuart Mill. 
His diary reveals that during his so- 
journ in Madrid he read nine volumes 
of the complete works of Voltaire, and 


a similar compilation of the writings 
of Rousseau. Rizal disseminated the 
ideas of the European Enlightenment 
through his novels and essays, and 
formulated the basic principles which 
men like Bonifacio, Jacinto and Mabini 
were to carry a few years later into 
the field of practical action in such 
events as the organization of the Kati- 
punan and the Malolos Congress, One 
of the contributions of Dr. Majul’s 
book is the revelation of the similarity 
and continuity of ideas between José 
Rizal and the later Revolutionary Fa- 
thers. 


In many quotations, some of them 
previously unpublished in English 
translation, the author illustrates the 
adherence of the Revolutionary Fa- 
thers to the ideals of the European 
Enlightenment. Defending the intrinsic 
value of man which social and political 
institutions should be designed to pro- 
tect and develop, the concept that man 
should be looked upon as an end and 
never as a means, Rizal wrote: 


Deprive a man...of his dignity, and 
you not only deprive him of his moral 
strength but you also make him useless 
even for those who wish to make use of 
him. Every creature has its stimulus, 
it’s mainspring; man’s is his self-res- 
pect. 


Basing his hopes for mankind on the 
potentialities of human reason, Rizal 
examined with fierce tenacity the pre- 
conceptions and a priori assumptions 
held by his contemporaries. In a series 
of letters exchanged with the Jesuit 
Father Pablo Pastells, Rizal argued 
that the only pathway to truth was 


1 The Indolence of the Filipino, found in 
Rizal’s, Political Writings, Ed. Austin Craig. 
ogee Oriental Commercial Company, 1933, 
p. 4 
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through human reason and free in- 
quiry “...it does not seem to me so 
censurable for.a person to view his 
affairs through the prism of his own 
judgment and self-esteem, for God 
must have given these to him for some 
end.’”2 


Like his Western predecessors of 
the Age of Reason and Enlightenment, 
Rizal cherished an idealistic faith in 
education. Through education human 
reason could be developed and trained 
to meet the problems confronting man- 
kind; and “without education and li- 
berty, that soil and that sun of man- 
kind, no reform is possible, no measure 
can give the result desired.”* Educa- 
tion was a necessary prerequisite for 
political freedom. In his Farewell 
Address of 1896 he stated in part: 


My countrymen, I have given proofs 
that I am most anxious for liberties for 
our country, and I am still desirous of 
them. But I place as a prior condition 
the education of the people, that by means 
of instruction and industry our country 
may have an individuality of its own 
and make itself worthy of these liber- 
ties.4 


Rizal believed, moreover, that educa- 
tion should be made available to all 
classes of citizen. As one of the pro- 
tagonists in his novel, El Filibusteris- 
mo, argues: 


After all, even if the sole wish is to 
make the country a country of farmers 
and laborers, and to condemn in it all 
intellectual activity, I don’t see any evil 


2 Epistolario Rizalino. Manila: Bureau 
of Printing, Vol. IV, 1936, pp. 82-83. 

3 The Indolence of the Filipino, found in 
Rizal’s Political Writings, Ed. Austin Craig. 
Manila: Oriental Commercial Company, 
1933, p. 207. 

4 The Philippines A Century Hence, (and 
other writings), Ed. Austin Craig. Manila: 
Philippine Educ. Company, 1912, p. 116. 


in enlightening those same farmers and 
laborers, in giving them at least an edu- 
cation that will aid them in perfecting 
themselves and in perfecting their work, 
in placing them in a condition to under- 
stand many things of which they are at 
present ignorant.5 


The Revolutionary Fathers fully un- 
derstood the differences between “‘free- 
dom” and “national independence’, a 
distinction which is not sufficiently 
appreciated in certain Asian nations 
teday. Too often Asian political leaders 
have equated the two things, assum- 
ing that freedom would follow auto- 
matically with the disappearance of 
colonialism and the attainment of na- 
tional independence. But with a peo- 
ple largely untrained and unprepared 
for freedom, freedom has in some parts 
of Asia remained an illusory ideal ra- 
ther than a practical reality. In con- 
trast, both Rizal and Mabini fully un- 
derstood that a people must be pre- 
pared for freedom before they deserved 
political independence. Otherwise, as 
Mabini emphasized, independence 
might bring a more pernicious form 
of tyranny than that of past colonial 
masters. 


Rizal, also, warned that without a 
genuine preparation and readiness for 
freedom the condition of the people 
might be worse with political in- 
depence than under Spanish rule. His 
warning was clear: 


So, while the Filipino people has not 
sufficient energy to proclaim, with head 
erect and bosom bared, its right to social 
life, and to guarantee it with its sacrifices, 
with its own blood; while we see our 
countrymen in private life ashamed with- 
in themselves, hear the voice of conscience 


5 Charles Derbyshire translation, entitled 
The Reign of Greed. Manila: Philippine 
Education Company, 1912, p. 146. 








roar in rebellion and protest, yet in public 
life keep silent or even echo the words of 
him who abuses them in order to mock 
the abused; while we see them wrap them- 
selves up in their egotism and with a 
foreed smile praise the most iniquitous 
actions, begging with their eyes a portion 
of the booty, — why grant them liberty? 
With Spain or without Spain they would 
always be the same, and perhaps worse. 
Why independence, if the slaves of today 
will be the tyrants of tomorrow? And 
that they will be such, is not to be doubt- 
ed, for he who submits to tyranny loves 
it.6 


The Filipino political thinkers of the 
nineteenth century revealed to a sig- 
nificant degree a feeling of common na- 
tionality and common aspirations, a 
sense of unity and community trans- 
cending local and regional differences 
cf language and historical background. 
These men were attempting to incul- 
cate sentiments of social and national 
consciousness in order to unite the 
Filipino people, to persuade them to 
consider themselves first of all as Fili- 
pinos rather than Tagalogs, Visayans 
or Ilocanos. That their efforts along 
this line attained some success is at- 
tested to by the evidence that during 
the Revolution different regional and 
linguistic groups did not hesitate to 
fight under leaders who belonged to 
another regional or linguistic group. 
The teachings of the Revolutionary Fa- 
thers were widely disseminated among 
many elements of the population who 
looked to them for disinterested leader- 
ship and inspiration along national 
lines, for the people and the country 
as a whole. Thus the growth of Asian 
nationalism, which plays such a power- 
ful role today, was forshadowed by the 
teachings of the Filipino Revolutionary 


6 The Reign of Greed, p. 360. These 
were part of the words of Padre Florentino 
to the dying Simoun. 
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Fathers and by the reactions of Fili- 
pinos of diverse backgrounds to these 
teachings. 


Throughout the writings of José Ri- 
zal, in particular, runs the recurrent 
theme of nationalism. He exhorted 
the Filipinos to regain the pride in 
their race which they possessed in pre- 
Spanish times. In one of his earliest 
works, a one-act comedy written dur- 
ing his student days in Manila, Junto 
al Pasig, he shows a predilection for 
Filipinism in his portrayal of Filipino 
scenes and Filipino characters. Until 
Rizal came upon the scene the Filipinos 
revealed little consciousness of their 
nationality. To quote the late Pres- 
ident Manuel Quezon, it was Rizal’s 
most famous work, the novel Noli Me 
Tangere, which “created the sentiment 
of nationalism among the Filipi- 
nos.’”? 


It was from the ilustrados, the 
educated middle class in the Philip- 
pines, most of whom lived in areas 
adjacent to the cities, that the Re- 
volutionary Fathers came, and it was 
in this class that their ideas took 
deepest root. This class was growing 
in numbers and influence as a result 
of the increased trade with Spain and 
other parts of Europe following the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
Here again, the course of events in 
the Philippines followed the history 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
European political liberalism. It was 
this same middle class in England, 
France, Germany and other areas of 
Western Europe which spearheaded 
the movement for constitutional gov- 


7 Manuel Quezon’s introduction to Noli 
Me Tangere, translated by F. Basa and 
F. Benitez. Manila: Oriental Commercial 
Company, 1933, p. xi. 
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ernment, due process of law, and ex- 
tension of the suffrage. It was this 
class, also, that produced most of the 
Liberal political theorists of Europe 
in the nineteenth century. Because of 
its rising economic power this middle 
class was not content to remain in- 
articulate and submissive, like the 
peasantry, nor did it wish to retain 
the status quo enjoyed by the pri- 
vileged feudal aristocracy. Thus, in 
the Philippines as in the Western 
world it was the middle class which 
led the movement for political liberal- 
ism. 


One of the many contributions of 
Dr. Majul’s book is to be found in the 
two chapters devoted to the subject of 
Church and State. There has been 
a prolonged and active controversy 
with respect to the attitudes of the 
Revolutionary Fathers toward the 
Church. Much of the writing on this 
subject has consisted of vigorous de- 
fense or attack rather than dispas- 
sionate scholarly analysis. Dr. Majul 
includes a lengthy chapter on the his- 
torical position of the Church in the 
Philippines and the development of 
popular attitudes toward the Church 
and the Spanish monastic orders. Such 
a thorough and impartial analysis has 
been needed for a long time. The view- 
points of Rizal, Jacinto, Mabini and 
the others gain greater clarity from 
the perspective of this scholarly histo- 
rical presentation. In a second chap- 
ter the author examines the debates 
and decisions in the Malolos Congress 
with respect to the relationship be- 
tween Church and State. This contro- 
versial material is handled with analyt- 
ical impartiality and the facts are 
presented clearly and fairly on both 
sides. These two chapters are especial- 
ly valuable to an understanding of the 


present position of the Church in the 
Philippines. 


There is one aspect of Revolutionary 
thought, especially as found in the 
writings of Rizal, which might have 
been given further consideration in 
Dr. Majul’s volume. This is the em- 
phasis upon racial equalitarianism in 
which Rizal was certainly a pioneer. 
Rizal anticipated one of the develop- 
ments which lies in the background 
of the anti-Westernism in certain 
Asian nations today, namely, the re- 
sentment against the Western assump- 
tion of the innate inferiority of Asian 
peoples and their incapacity to produce 
a culture equivalent to those of the 
West because of innate biological de- 
ficiencies. At the time Rizal lived 
these theories of innate Western ra- 
cial superiority had been expound- 
ed by such writers as Count Arthur 
de Gobineau and Vacher de Lapouge 
in France, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain in England, Otto Ammon in Ger- 
many, and even Lewis Morgan in 
America. In his Ancient Society 
(1877), Morgan set forth a theory of 
social evolution from primitive society 
to civilization, with a fixed order or 
sequence of development. There was 
a definite correlation, maintained 
Morgan between cultural and _ bio- 
logical development. The Aryans, 
he stated, had produced the highest 
stage of human progress because of 
their superior biological qualities. 


During Rizal’s lifetime only a few 
voices had been raised anywhere in 
Europe in contradiction of these theo- 
ries. But Rizal argued that Asian 
cultures, and the Filipino culture in 
particular, were less highly developed 
because of historical and other factors 
without evidence of native biological 
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inferiority. Throughout his writings 
he asserted with passionate insistence 
the innate equality of all human be- 
ings, regardless of race, color or na- 
tionality. Early in his career he oc- 
cupied himself with the question: 
Were the debasement and servitude 
of the Filipinos the result of innate 
racial qualities or the product of his- 
torical circumstances? As one of his 
biographers says: “This question was 
always on his mind when a schoolboy, 
and he was keenly observant of his 
white companions as well as of him- 
self.... He was pleased when a diffi- 
cult problem, which his fellow scholars 
were unable to solve, fell to his lot 
to unravel successfully. He looked upon 
this not as a personal success, but as 
the triump of his collective race.... 
From this he concluded that the white 
race and the native possessed the same 
intellectual faculties.’ 


Equality, particularly racial equality, 
is the subject of Rizal’s best known 
essay, The Indolence of the Filipino. 
His conclusion was that the so-called 
‘“indolence” was “an effect of mis-gov- 
ernment and of backwardness, and not 
@ cause thereof.” Rizal painstakingly 
examined historical records and mar- 
shaled many pages of evidence to prove 
that before the Spanish conquest the 
Filipinos were a hardy, industrious, 
and ambitious people. With sensitive 
psychological insight he declared: 


Man works for an object. Remove the 
object and you reduce him to inaction. 
The most active man in the world will fold 
his arms from the instant he understands 
that it is madness to bestir himself, that 
this work will be the cause of his trouble, 
that for him it will be the cause of vexa- 


8 Ferdinand Blumentritt, “Rizal on Race 
Differences” , found in Rizal’ s Political Writ- 
ings, Ed. Austin Craig. Manila: Oriental 
Commercial Company, 1933, p. 46. 


tions at home and of the pirate’s greed 
abroad. It seems that these thoughts 
have never entered the minds of those 
who cry out against the indolence of the 
Filipino.9 


On all sides, Rizal maintained, the 
Filipino under Spanish rule had been 
induced by his environment to lose his 
belief in himself, to accept an inferior 
role, to abandon hope for himself and 
his people. Such environmental condi- 
tions, Rizal asserted, debased both the 
individual and his society and deprived 
the Filipino of his moral strength. 
The Spanish, he pointed out, had re- 
fused to educate the Filipinos, and this 
obviously had retarded their social pro- 
gress. Through education, he main- 
tained, all people, regardless of race, 
could be developed and prepared to 
solve the problems confronting their 
society. 


Whether in his novels, his essays 
or his letters, Rizal reiterated in stir- 
ring words the need to respect indi- 
vidual worth and human dignity, re- 
gardiess of race. A major theme in 
his two novels is a bitter condemna- 
tion of the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment because it violated the funda- 
mental principle of human equality in 
treating the Filipinos as racial in- 
feriors. In one of the scenes in Noli 
Me Tangere a Filipino has just been 
killed by a falling building. But the 
Spanish alcalde points out that it is 
fortunate that the victim was only a 
native. ‘Let this not prevent the 
fiesta from going on, Sefior Ibarra,” 
said the alcalde. ‘Praise be to the 
Lord! The dead man is no priest or 
Spaniard.”’° 


9 The Indolence of the Filipino, op. cit., 


p. 185 

10 Noli Me Tangere, translated by F. Basa 
and F. Benitez. Manila: ee Commer- 
cial Company, 1933, p. 324 
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Thus, nearly seventy years ago, Ri- 
zal voiced the aspirations of the Asian 
peoples which are now so prominent 
in the contemporary world. One of 
the most important of his tenets of 
liberalism was racial equality, speci- 
fically, innate equality of all peoples. 
In the twentieth century Western an- 
thropologists and ethnologists have 
come to accept the interpretation of 
cultural development in terms of envi- 
ronmental, social and psychological ra- 
ther than innate racial factors. The 
first major figure who developed such 
theories was Franz Boas. In The Mind 
of Primitive Man (1911) he maintain- 
ed that there was no inherent dif- 
ference between the mind of primitive 
and civilized man. This point of view 
was accepted for the most part by such 
students of Boas as Clark Wissler, Ro- 
bert Lowie, and Alexander Golden- 


weiser. According to the Boas school, 
cultural phenomena were not biologi- 
cally predetermined. They were due to 
transmission or diffusion from other 
cultures, to social and physical environ- 
ment, to historical influences, and to 
the intricate psychological relation- 
ships between the different aspects of 
a culture, 


This was the explanation Rizal had 
insisted upon with respect to the fili- 
pino people. It is now assumed by so- 
cial scientists that all groups of men 
have common inherent potentialities 
for cultural development. But Rizal 
was the first to proclaim this idea in 
Asia, for Asians, and to make it the 
prerequisite for a future in which 
Asian peoples, as natural equals, would 
be entitled to the same liberties and 
democratic rights as the free peoples 
of the West. 





Of Personalities and Institutions 


By LEANDRO A. VILORIA 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


A review of George A. Malcolm, American Colonial Careerist (Boston: The Cristopher 


Publishing House, 1957), 228 pp. 


N AUGUST 1906, A YOUNG 

American fresh from college em- 
barked for the Philippine Islands. 
About eight years earlier, the Islands 
had been ceded to the United States 
by Spain under the Treaty of Paris. 
In no time George A. Malcolm was 
among those whom he labels as Amer- 
ican colonial careerists. They were 


the modern pioneers; for them the 
frontier has not yet closed. Somehow 
they have an active share in the shap- 
ing of the destiny of another nation. 


Reminiscing half a century later 
and from a different perspective, Mal- 
colm, who rose from a temporary 
voucher clerk in the Bureau of Health 
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to become one of the justices in the 
Supreme Court, reflects the ambiva- 
lent policy of the United States to- 
ward their “burden” in the East. On 
the one hand, he despises colonialism 
and proclaims it as already dead and 
therefore now inconvenient. But ad- 
hering to the spirit of President Mc- 
Kinley’s instructions to the second 
Philippine Commission, Malcolm 
nevertheless strongly feels that his 
country has righteously done some- 
thing beneficial for the Filipinos. For 
is it not so that while Spain conquered 
the Philippines in the name of Chris- 
tianity, the United States came to 
spread the gospel of American demo- 
cracy? And isn’t it a fact that the 
United States finally granted independ- 
ence to the Philippines on July 4, 1946? 
Iu between his arrival in Manila and 
his return to the States 30 years later, 
Malcolm observed two distinct and con- 
trasting attitudes of Americans in the 
Philippines. One group, which he iden- 
tifies as those representing economic 
interests, definitely were for exploita- 
tion of the Islands; the other group, 
who belonged to the Philippine civil 
service, were motivated by McKinley’s 
instructions to train and guide the 
Filipinos in the art of self-government. 


Although this book is dedicated to 
both Filipinos and Puerto Ricans. 
nevertheless Malcolm wrote mainly of 
the Philippines. One races through 
time in trying to relate personalities, 
events, and dates in reading this book. 
The author’s character sketches of 
American governors-general, military 
figures and other colonial careerists, 
as well as Filipino apos, public ser- 
vants and socially prominent people, 
are done with human kindness. This 
leaves the reader no alternative but 
to love them, the author included. 


However, Malcolm makes a clear dis- 
tinction between persons and institu- 
tions. On this distinction it seems 
that the Filipino mind is not altoge- 
ther clear. For instance, while Mal- 
colm ranks Quezon very highly as a 
political leader, he does not hesitate 
to accuse the late President of being 
the first who “gave an early demons- 
tration of a desire to see the world 
at the expense of the taxpayer.” Hav- 
ing served in the judicial branch of 
government, Malcolm honestly be- 
lieves that Quezon interfered unduly 
with the judiciary, and he cites cases 
to prove this contention. 


It is very clear that institutions are 
shaped by and also shape personali- 
ties. The portions of the book deal- 
ing with Philippine presidents de- 
monstrates this phenomena. Regard- 
ing the office, Malcolm has this to 
say: “The Filipino President has a 
tough, even a killing job.” Consider 
the tragic case of Roxas, On the pos- 
sibilities of the powers inherent in the 
presidency, Malcolm echoes a similar 
fear expressed in one IPA publica- 
tional and shared by most Filipino 
political writers — the trend towards 
dictatorship. 


To students of Philippine institu- 
tions, this book only reminds us too 
well of the need for further research 
and study on the actual process of 
decision-making at the higher levels 
of our governmental system. Little is 
known, for instance, of the men sur- 
rounding the man at Malacafang. 
What is the degree of their influence 
in substantive as well as in minor de- 
cisions of the chief executive? No- 
body has yet attempted to assess exec- 
utive-legislative relationships. Is it 
true that only a few persons actually 
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shape our policies because they have 
been in the game long enough? We 
may have descriptions of formal re- 
lationships, of institutions, but not of 
personalities. We may just cite two 
instances to illustrate our point. Dur- 
ing the constitutional convention, 
Malcolm recalls that Roxas sought his 
advice before the final draft of the 
proposed constitution was considered 
by the constitutional body. Again, 
when the national defense act was in 
the making, Quezon, as Malcolm 
brings it out, relied heavily on the 
latter for preparing the final draft of 
said bill. The pertinent question one 
may ask then is: Who are the per- 
sons, whether public officials or pri- 
vate individuals, who shape decisions 
at the top? 


Another fertile field for further ex- 
ploration, as suggested by this book, 
relates to the power elite of our so- 


ciety. Is it necessarily true that only 
the vested interests control our eco- 
nomic policies? When we talk of the 
public interest what do we really 
mean? One would gather from what 
Malcolm relates that the base of our 
society is so narrow that we are in 
effect being ruled by an aristocracy. 
Our suspicion is that this observation 
may not be necessarily true consider- 
ing that our middle-class has grown 
quite steadily, especially after the 
war. But nobody can be sure unless 
a serious study is made. 


Malcolm considers his latest book as 
his valedictory. At the outset he 
pleads for leniency and kindness from 
his critics. Personally I am convinced 
that in writing it, he has contributed 
another distinct service to a country 
where he had had “a pleasant, a fas- 
cinating, and a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience.” 





The Bureaucracy --an Explication 


and Rejoinder 


By O. D. Corpuz 


University of the Philippines 





Mr. Charles O. Houston, Jr.’s re- 
view of The Bureaucracy in_ the 
Philippines,! which appeared in the 
last Journal, is very interesting. 
He realizes that he is reviewing “a 
very different” book, and notes that 
its outlook is “unique” in the field. 

1 “An Institutional History of Bureau- 


cracy,” 2 Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration, 161-165 (April 1958). 


But he is pained to observe that, after 
all, and “despite the good intentions 
of the author, he has not been success- 
ful” in avoiding an institutional treat- 
ment of the bureaucracy. 


The verdict may be summed up in 
the reviewer’s own words: “It is not a 
bad book: one is only disappointed 
that it is not a better one. However, 
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one wonders whether someone else 
could do any better.” 


This is a response to the reviewer’s 
reservations. 


1. He is wrong in believing that I 
intended to avoid an_ institutional 
treatment of the bureaucracy. For 
analytical purposes, it often becomes 
necessary to look microscopically at 
the individual and subordinate com- 
ponents of an institution. Likewise, 
it is frequently necessary to direct 
attention to the external conditions 
within whose framework the institu- 
tion must live its life. 


But the serious analyst must not 
let the analysis run away with him. 
He must return to the subject of the 
analysis, and he must integrate the 
various findings and points of view 
into a schematic relationship with the 
subject. 


The above ideas guided the discus- 
sion in The Bureaucracy in the Phil- 
ippines. There I pointed out that 
legal formulations and policy state- 
ments are prescriptions, but not des- 
criptions of. administrative results. 
The test of policy is administrative 
performance. In order to assess per- 
formance, one must gauge policy aims 
against personal bureaucratic behav- 
ior and motivations, as well as bureau- 
cratic structure and bureaucratic pro- 
cedure. That is not all. One must 
at the same time consider political 
conflict or harmony, and social at- 
titudes, customs and values that the 
larger community imposes, overtly or 
in disguise, over time, upon the 
bureaucrats as persons and upon the 
bureaucracy as an institution. After 
having dealt with these details, I tried 
to draw the strands together into a 
whole once more. The result is an 


institutional treatment, but, I must 
add, a very different type of institu- 
tional treatment, for it portrays the 
bureaucracy as a non-monolithic ag- 
gregation of persons, purposes, and 
practices influencing and being in- 
fluenced by a historically changing 
community. 


The reviewer’s more valid criticism 
consisted of his claim that there was 
no comprehensive discussion of the 
“cultural matrix” of the bureaucracy. 
I admit that, but I doubt whether so- 
ciologists and cultural anthropologists 
should not share the blame with me. 
Still, there was no claim in the book 
for comprehensiveness. The time 
span covered required a suggestive, 
rather than comprehensive, discus- 
sion. 


I suspect that my suggestions did 
not register with the reviewer. This 
is evident from the manner in which 
he sought to show that the discussion 
of the cultural matrix was inadequate. 
For this purpose, he counted the en- 
tries in the “Index,” and, after ad- 
mirable assiduity, he states: “Of the 
‘social context,’ I could locate in the 
index only 22 references to topics 
possibly falling under economic, reli- 
gious or social, and many of those 
refer to each other.” This is certainly 
a unique method of criticizing the con- 
tent of a discussion, for it has never 
before been used by any respectable 
reviewer. 


The book’s special approach to the 
sociological environment of the 
bureaucracy was determined by the 
author’s decision to give the reader 
a “feel” for the total situation, rather 
than to follow the traditional, and 
boring, textbook method of catalogu- 
ing, eg., criminal tendencies, social 
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differentiation and_ stratification, 
marginal and out-groups, family ri- 
tuals, caste, hierarchies of values, 
neuroses, etc. 


When I noted that his contempo- 
raries described Governor General 
Diego Fajardo Chacon as having 
“great gifts for government, for he 
had a horror of money and women” 
(p. 50), I meant also to portray an 
atypical personality in a social system 
where money and women ordinarily 
exerted extraordinary political influ- 
ence, and I thereby called attention 
to a structure of social expectations 
that seemed to explain partly the 
pathology of politics and administra- 
tion. 


When I cited a Spanish definition 
of happiness as something not con- 
sisting “in desiring and having many 
things, but in not lacking what is 
necessary and in not desiring more 
than what one has” (p. 144), I in- 
vited the reader to visualize a society 
under a government imbued by the 
paternalistic ethic, or, alternatively, 
a particular regime that sought to 
organize secular society along the 
lines of monastic life. 


Likewise, when I mentioned the 
persistent failure of government 
probes of corrupt official behavior 
(p. 241), I suggested that publica- 
tions and denunciations of corruption, 
in the light of later public indiffer- 
ence, have degenerated into a ritualis- 
tic salve for the public conscience. 
That should stimulate independent 
inquiry into the ambivalence of our 
social morality, and into the multitude 
of possible explanations of why it 
should be so. Surely, there was no 
separate chapter on sociology in The 
Bureaucracy, but only the un-imagin- 





ative reader can fail to appreciate the 
large amount of sociological overtones 
in the book, 


2. Again with remarkable diligence, 
the reviewer has come up with in- 
teresting comments on the biblio- 
graphy. I appreciate his suggestion 
that I ought to have referred to the 
Official Gazette. The rest of his com- 
ments refer mainly to typographical 
errors and wrong type-faces, for 
which a_ stubborn type-setter was 
responsible. I must remember to 
change presses next time. 


However, I cannot overlook Hous- 
ton, Jr.’s remark about my advisers, 
which is as out of place as it is in 
poor taste. He is, of course, indulging 
in the popular American pastime of 
taking potshots at that American in- 
stitution, Harvard University. If we 
were to follow his logic, he would be 
responsible for the performance of 
his students in one of those private 
universities in Manila. 


3. Finally, a fourth of the review 
is devoted to pp. 2-4 of the book. This 
would indicate the reviewer’s field of 
interest, which I suspect to be cul- 
tural anthropology. There I held that 
the native communities before the 
arrival of the Spaniards had attained 
to cultural maturity at a low level, 
and, furthermore, that they were en- 
tering into a stage of cultural in- 
adequacy. As a function of this in- 
adequacy, I mentioned the relatively 
undeveloped political system. 


In the political sphere, the community 
loomed constantly across the individual’s 
private life, but the community in action 
was a moral, rather than administrative 
or governmental, agent. (p. 3). 


For this reason, there was no 
bureaucracy in the sense of a “per- 
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manent, regularized, and impersonal 
system of officialdom” (pp. 3-4). 
When Houston, Jr. blithely asserts 
that “It is clear that an official class 
did exist . . .,” he should have made 


clear what he meant by “official 
class.” 
Dr. Robert B. Fox, in a recent 


article,2 seems to support my position. 
He is an anthropologist. In his dis- 
cussion he refers to the “weakly 
developed political structures” of the 
pre-Spanish communities, explaining 
that the latter were held together 


...by blood ties, marriages, and ritual 
kinship,... plus shared residence, com- 
mon interests and experiences, and com- 
munity-level ritual obligations which de- 
fined the community as a social unit — 
not political ties! 


Dr. Fox also holds that leadership 
and authority were vested in the 
hands of family heads and mature 
and older persons. It is clear that 
such a system of leadership and 
authority is different from a political 
institution that is regularized, per- 


2 Robert B. Fox, “Prehistoric Foundations 
of Contemporary Filipino Culture and So- 
ciety,” Comment, No. 5 (1st Quarter 1958), 
pp. 39-51. 





manent, and impersonal. 
says: 


Finally, he 


There were no community structures 
built of non-perishable materials, such as 
buildings for religious and political func- 
tions—further testimony to the absence 
of higher levels of political and social 
organization. 


4. The Bureaucracy in the Philip- 
pines can probably stand critical ana- 
lysis that goes beyond counting index 
entries, type-faces, fonts, and typo- 
graphical errors. In this regard, the 
author may perhaps be justified in 
suggesting that scholars abroad have 
been more than kind to the book. 
One who is not from Harvard has 
written : 


Your volume sets a high standard, but 
I hope that it is one that will be aimed 
at by scholars in a number of other 
countries. . .3 


A scholar from Yale has dared to say: 


To me your book is the most significant 
piece of research I have read in the past 
several years — and I read widely on the 
country [Philippines].4 


8 Ferrel Heady, Associate Director, Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, University of 
Michigan. 

4 Donn V. Hart, Southeast Asia Studies 
program, Yale University. 
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News and Notes 


By LEONARDO C. MARIANO 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Regional Conference on Public 
Administration* 


The first regional conference on pub- 
lic administration in Asia opened on 
June 7 in Manila with Hon. Carlos P. 
Garcia, President of the Philippines, 
delivering the welcome address. Dir- 
ector Carlos P. Ramos of the Philip- 
pine Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, leader of the Philippine delega- 
tion, was elected chairman of the Con- 
ference. Elected vice-chairman was 
George Sutcliffe, Public Service Com- 
missioner and chief delegate of Aus- 
tralia. 


The first two of three major agenda 
subjects were covered on June 9-14 in 
Baguio City, some 155 miles north 
of Manila. Discussed were 1) admin- 
istration of economic and social plan- 
ning and programmes and 2) educa- 
tion, recruitment and training for the 
public service. The “establishment of 
2 permanent organization for public 
administration in the region”, the third 
agenda item, was deliberated on in ses- 
sions held in Manila on June 16-20. 


The conferees held 13 plenary ses- 
sions. In addition, six working ses- 


* This issue of the Journal carries an 
analytical account of what transpired during 
the conference (See pp. 195-213). 
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sions were conducted by each of the 
three sub-groups into which the con- 
ference was divided. This method of 
breaking up into informal “buzz 
groups” was found effective; close and 
direct face to face communication and 
maximum individual participation was 
secured. Finally, three sessions were 
conducted by the ad hoc committee 
which discussed the proposal to create 
a regional body on public administra- 
tion. That committee was composed 
of the heads of country-delegations. 


With the exception of President Gar- 
cia’s address and Director Ramos’ 
opening statements, no other speeches 
were made. Long before the confer- 
ence opened, documents on their res- 
pective governmental system and re- 
levant papers on the three agenda sub- 
jects were prepared and distributed 
by each participating country. The 
conference itself became the arena for 
fruitful deliberations. 


The conference Secretariat was com- 
posed almost exclusively of the facul- 
ty and staff of the Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Phil- 
ippines. Secretary General of the Con- 
terence was Prof. Jose V. Abueva, the 
Institute’s Chief of the Research Di- 
vision. Speaking in behalf of the dele- 
gates and observers on the last day of 
the Conference, Vice-chairman Sut- 
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cliffe commented on the excellence of 
the secretariat services. He added: 


The delegate from Vietnam and the 
delegate from Hongkong, speaking I am 
sure for all of us, have expressed the ap- 
preciation which the members of the Con- 
ference and the observers feel on the ex- 
cellence of the secretariat services which 
have been afforded the Conference. We 
have worked them very, very hard indeed; 
we have given them resolutions, amend- 
ments to the resolutions, and amendments 
to the amendments and very, very prompt- 
ly indeed, this great mass of mimeograph- 
ed matter has been available to us, in a 
manner which frankly surprises me and 
must indeed be very gratifying to the 
managers of the Conference. ... We have 
appreciated not only the actual work 
which they have done, but also the pleas- 
ant, smiling, agreeable spirit in which 
that work is done. 


The servicing of the conference can 
be appreciated more fully by consider- 
ing the following adverse circums- 
tances and problems that had to be 
overcome: 


(1) The physical difficulties pre- 
sented by holding a two-week regional 
conference consecutively in two places, 
(cities of Manila and Baguio) and 
thereby transporting all delegates and 
observers, including the entire sec- 
retariat and its facilities some 155 
miles away and back. 


(2) The fact that this was to be 
the first experience of the IPA and 
its staff in preparing and conducting 
an international conference of such 
magnitude. 


Some of the decisions reached dur- 
ing the Conference were: 


1. Establishment of the Eastern 
Regional Organization on Public 
Administration (EROPA) : 


a) Philippines as initial site of 
Secretariat General. 


b) Vietnam as initial site of Re- 
search, Documentation and 
Diffusion Service. 


c) India as initial site of Train- 
ing Service. 


2. Creation of Provisional Executive 
Council, composed of the heads 
of delegations of country parti- 
cipants : 


a) Election of Director Carlos P. 
Ramos of the Philippines as 
chairman. 


b) Election of Rector Vu Quoc 
Thong of Vietnam as vice 
chairman. 


3. Meeting of Executive Council 
next year either in Hongkong, 
Tokyo, or New Delhi. 


a) Agenda to include the deter- 
mination of time and place of 
meeting of General Assembly 
of EROPA. 


4. Invitation to membership of all 
invited but absent countries to 
EROPA. 


In his closing address, Director Ra- 
mos noted that: 


What we have accomplished here would 
be recorded in history as.an important 
contribution towards «stabilizing the 
governmental services we are rendering 
our respective peoples. Through the use 
of public administration techniques and 
principles, we will be able to ‘help in 
achieving and maintaining ‘that all im- 
portant objective for which all inter- 
national organizations and all our peo- 
ples aspire, and that is to maintain peace 
in the world. This alone, I think, gives 
eloquence and testimony to all our efforts. 
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GSRC Law Held Invalid 


Republic Act No. 997, as amended 
by R. A. 1241, authorized the reor- 
ganization of the Executive Depart- 
ment. The laws also provided that 
plans prepared by the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion and approved by the President 
automatically become laws — unless 
otherwise disapproved by Congress 
within a certain period. The Manila 
Court of First Instance recently ruled 
in effect that these laws are “invalid 
legislation.” Judge Magno S. Gatma- 
itan, on May 27, 1958, held that 


(1) The reorganization plan (that of 
the Department of Labor) be- 
came law not because of the po- 
sitive action of Congress but be- 
cause Congress failed to disap- 
prove it. Specifically, no bill 

_ was presented in Congress ask- 
ing for the approval of the plan 
and no vote was recorded as re- 
quired by the Philippine Cons- 
titution. 


(2). The GSRC .was empowered to 
reorganize only the executive 
branch of the government. Yet 
in reorganizing the Department 
of Labor, the GSRC created 
quasi-judicial offices with pow- 
ers purely judicial in nature and 
“conferred upon them exclusive 
and original jurisdiction over la- 
bor cases, depriving thus the or- 
dinary courts of justice to ad- 
judicate and pass upon such 
claims.” 


This case (Civil Case No. 34729) in- 
volved the powers of the Regional Of- 


fices of the decentralized Department 
of Labor. The defendants have elev- 
ated the case to the Court of Appeals. 


Department of Health Reorganized 


Following the recommendation of the 
Government Survey and Reorganiza- 
tion Commission, the decentralization 
of the national health agency was re- 
cently effected. As per Executive 
Order No. 288, (1958) the reorganized 
department now consists of the follow- 
ing units: 


Office of the Secretary 


Office of Administrative Service 
Office of Health Education and Person- 
nel Training 


Office of the Undersecretary for 
Health and Medical Services 


Bureau of Health Services 
Bureau of Medical Services 
Bureau of Disease Control 
Regional Offices (8) 
City Health Offices 
Provincial Health Offices 
Rural Health Units 
Quarantine Offices 


Office of the Undersecretary for 
Special Health Services 


Bureau of Quarantine 
Bureau of Research and Laboratories 


‘The eight regional offices will be lo- 
cated in Tuguegarao (Cagayan), and 
in the cities of Dagupan, Manila, Naga, 
lloilo, Cebu, Zamboanga, and Davao. 
These offices will serve as administra- 
tive and coordination units and will 
take charge of both preventive and cu- 
rative health services in the region, 
subject to delegation of authority and 
responsibility from the Secretary of 
Health. 
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The major organizational deficien- 
cies found in the Department of Health 
by the GSRC were: 


a) Excessive centralization of per- 


sonnel ; 

b) Compartmentalism and separa- 
tism; 

c) Unrealistic personnel policies; 
and 

d) Complicated and unworkable 


supply and budgeting procedures. 
NICA Reorganized 


Through Executive Order 291, 
(1958) President Garcia also imple- 
mented the reorganization plan of the 
National Intelligence Coordinating 
Agency. As reconstituted, the agency 
now consists of four divisions; namely, 
Special Projects, Administrative, Eva- 
luation, and Liaison. 


The NICA will continue to be the 
“focal point for coordination and integ- 
ration of government activities involv- 
ing national security and intelligence. 
Two major changes contained in Re- 
organization Plan 54-A involve (1) 
vesting the NICA with the necessary 
force of law to perform its functions 
effectively, and (2) relieving it of rout- 
ine investigative and enforcement 
functions. 


Status of Reorganization Plans 


Of the 33 plans approved by Cong- 
ress in 1956, 17 have been fully imple- 
mented, and three partly implement- 
ed by the President. Fully implement- 
ed were Plan Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 12, 13, 14, 20, 30, 46, 47, 54, and 
77. Plan Nos. 19, 27, and 60, also 
prepared by the Government Survey 


and Reorganization Commission, were 
partly implemented. 


Another reorganization plan (No. 
10), that of the National Economic 
Council, was previously approved by 
Congress and implemented by the 
President in 1955, 


WAPCO Plan Amended 


Under the salary plan prepared by 
the Wage and Position Classification 
Office, personnel working in the prov- 
inces receive less pay than Manila-. 
assigned employees with similar duties 
and responsibilities. Republic Act 
2083, passed this year, seeks to elim- 
inate this disparity.. This law prov- 
ides that “all salaries represent full 
compensation for full-time employment 
in a forty-hour work week regardless 
of where the work is performed.” 
The sum of P10,800,000 was appro- 
priated to cover the adjustment of sa- 
laries of employees now receiving the 
provincial rate. _ 


National Tax Census 


The establishment of a national tax 
census was recently authorized by Rep- 
ublic Act 2070, signed last month. 
This law aims to “enhance revenue col- 
lection, minimize evasions of taxes, 
promote honesty and efficiency in re- 
venue administration, and give fair as- 
surance that every citizen pays his just 
proportion of the public burden.” 
Every person subject to the payment 
of the residence tax is required to file 
with the local treasurer a sworn an- 
nual statement disclosing certain data 
necessary to determine his tax liability. 


Tax Census Division was created 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
administer this law. 
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Voluntary Payroll Savings Plan 


Through Executive Order 304 
(1958), President Garcia has establish- 
ed a Voluntary Payroll Savings Plan. 
Aside from setting up a safe system of 
automatically saving a portion of an 
employee’s salary, the plan will also 
provide for the investment of the accu- 
mulated savings and thereby contri- 
bute to the economic and indystrial de- 
velopment of the country. This pro- 
ject will be administered by the Central 
Bank. 


Council of State 


The Council of State under the Gar- 
cia Administration was officially or- 
ganized with the appointment of new 
members. The Council of State “advises 
the President on such matters of pub- 
lic interest as he may from time to 
time lay before it.” As provided in 
Executive Order 297 (S. 1958), mem- 
bers of the Council are: 


The Viee President 

The President, Senate 

The Speaker, House of Representatives 

The members of cabinet with portfolio 

The President protempore, Senate 

The Speaker protempore, House of 
Representatives 

The Majority Fleor Leader, Senate 

The Majority Floor Leader, House of 
Representatives 

The Chairman, National Economic 
Council 

The President, League of 
Governors and City Mayors 

The Budget Commissioner 

Hon. Sergio Osmeja, Sr. 

Hon. Emilio Aguinaldo 

Hon. Jose P. Laurel 

Hon. Claro M. Recto 

Hon. Cornelio T. Villareal 


Law Enforcement Unit 


A President’s Law Enforcement 
Unit for Southern Philippines was re- 
cently organized to counteract the 
“rampant violation of the custems, re- 
venue, immigration, and other laws in 
the southern areas.” Executive Order 
293 (1958) enumerates the members 
of the unit; namely, representatives of 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines, 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Bu- 
reau of Immigration and the Philippine 
Constabulary. The resources and pow- 
ers of these government agencies are 
mobilized and placed under unified su- 
pervision, coordination, and control. 


Anti-graft Body Formed 


President Garcia created the Pre- 
sidential Committee on Administra- 
tive Performance Efficieney (PCA- 
PE) last July 15, 1958 so that “the 
administration of government may 
attain higher proficiency ... and prove 
more efficaciously responsive to the 
needs of our people.” Executive Or- 
der No. 306 established this body, as 
well as abolished the Presidential 
Complaints and Action Committee 
(PCAC) whose records, property and 
equipment were transferred to the 
new agency. 


The duties of the Committee in- 
clude the following: 


1) Organize and maintain effective liai- 
son between the Office of the President 
and other government agencies. 


2) Obtain, collect and process such 
data on the status, situation, progress 
and/or problems of governmental activity 
in general and of administration pro- 
jects in particular as will make possible 
the evaluation of the performance ef- 








ee 


ficiency of the governmental entities res- 
ponsible therefor. 

8) Conduct a thorough and careful an- 
alysis, research, and evaluation of cabinet 
action, providing the necessary reference 
data, political and economic evaluations, 
legal opinion and/or remedies, and such 
releyant official and confidential informa- 
tion as will provide guidance for execu- 
tive deliberation. 


4) Receive, process and evaluate com- 
plaints regarding the manner in which 
various government offices are perform- 
ing the duties entrusted to them by law. 


Conference on Sehool Financing 


With “Financing the Public Second- 
ary School Program” as its theme, the 
annual conference of the Association 
of Public Secondary School Adminis- 
tration was held last May 7-16, 1958. 
Basic issues discussed during the con- 
ference were: 


1) Should the number of public sec- 
ondary schools be reduced to only 
such as can be adequately main- 
tained and supported by the pro- 
vincial, city, and municipal gov- 
ernment ? 


2) What are the respective roles of 
the local governments, national 
government, students, and PTA 
in the financing of the school 
system? 


Among the recommendations of the 
conference was the establishment of 
2 Foundation Program for Financing 
Public Schools. Its purpose is to give 
the people of the local areas, through 
their local governments, the opportun- 
ity to participate directly in the im- 
provement of their schools. In effect, 
the program calls for the gradual de- 
centralization of the public school sys- 
tem. 
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Lawyers’ Convention 


The third national ¢onvention of the 
Federation of Bar Assog¢iations of the 
Philippines was held last June 14-15, 
1958. Symposiums on six issues such 
as “The Lawyer and the Community 
in which He Lives” were conducted on 
the first day. An open forum of the 
24 technical committees organized for 
the convention followed the next day. 
One major recommendation of the body 
was the calling of a constitutional 
convention. 


Dr. Arturo Alafriz was reelected as 
President of the Federation. Other 
officers are Manuel Angel, Romualdo 
Mendiola, and Fausto Dugenio, Ger- 
trudes Rualo-Cabangon and Alberto 
Jimenez. Sixty-six bar and lawyers’ 
associations participated in this 1958 
convention. 


Conference on Administration 
of Justice 


A conference of judges, prosecutors 
and bar practitioners on “Administra- 
tion of Justice in the Philippines” was 
held on May 7-9, 1958. Thirteen dis- 
cussion groups met on the problems 
affecting civil, criminal, and special 
proceedings. The recommendations 
of the groups were then submitted for 
action to an Evaluation Committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Justice. 


Pelaez on Community Development* 
Community development will set in 


* From “Building a Responsible, Self- 
competent Citizenry,” a speech delivered by 
Senator Emmanuel Pelaez at the graduation 
ceremonies of the PACD Training Institute 
at Los Banos, Laguna, on Saturday, June 
7, 1958. 
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motion the most tremendous force in 
any citizen — action. It will break 
the chain that has shackled the 
Filipino people for centuries — the 
chain of poverty, of ignorance, of in- 
dolence, of too much dependence on 
government. A Citizenry that becomes 
overly dependent on the government, 
becomes ultimately a slave. He is 
captive of: unscrupulous politicians 
who hold the governmental power and 
provide the doles. 


But a citizenry that is self-compe- 
tent and responsible, that does not 
wait for the government to do things 
which it could do, enjoys the freedom 
that is worth: its name—the freedom 
from want and from exploitation, and 
the freedom to develop its own re- 
sources and attain economic and po- 
litical advancement without waiting 
for the central government. The citi- 
zens in every one of the 20,000 towns 
and barrios in this country should 
not wait for the government to prov- 
ide them all the good things in life. 
Not even :the whole budget of the 
Philippines . ten times multiplied 
could provide adequate funds for 
such a nationwide dole program. 


The only feasible solution is to in- 
volve the people themselves in the 
national program of economic 
advancement. Community development 
will release the greatest force un- 
tapped in this country. For nation- 
building, for economic advancement- 
there is no substitute for a self-reliant, 
enlightened and responsible citizenry. 
Responsible citizenry means  respon- 
sible public officials. In other words 
a citizenry who is discriminating at 
the polls; who will not allow his 
birthright to be bought for a mess of 
pork; who will separate the rascal 


from the venal; who will not allow 
himself to be spoon-fed and later 
seduced by a paternalistic Adminis- 
tration; who will know how to take 
care of himself and work for his 
own betterment. 


Public Administration Week 


A symposium was sponsored last 
June 17 by the Society for Public Ad- 
ministration in the Philippines to ce- 
lebrate Public Administration Week. 
(June 15-21). Speakers on the gen- 
eral subject of “Efficiency in the Pub- 
lic Service,” were Undersecretary of 
Education Martin Aguilar, Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service Amado del Ro- 
sario, and Vice President Leonides Vi- 
rata of the Philippine-American Life 
Insurance Company. 


Two other symposiums were con- 
ducted over the radio. The first one 
was held on June 15 with Vice-Presid- 
ent Macapagal as speaker. Executive 
Secretary Juan C. Pajo was the guest 
on the June 18 program. 


10-Point Anti-Graft Program 


In a radio speech last June 15, Vice- 
President Diosdado Macapagal prop- 
osed 10 measures to fight graft in the 
government. The radio program was 
sponsored by the U.P. Public Adminis- 
tration Alumni Association. Moder- 
ator of the program was Col. Ignacio 
I’, Coloma, president of the UPAAA. 


Following were the main points of 
Vice President’s speech which was en- 
titled “Ethics in the Public Service.” 


1, There should be a joint and vigorous 
campaign by the government, church, 
schools and civic groups for the deve- 
lopment of character, simple living and 
honesty. 
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2. The President should set the exam- 
ple in simple living and honesty. 

3. A number of big grafters should 
be prosecuted and speedily sent to jail, 
instead of limiting the campaign to the 
small employees. 

4, Relatives of the President should 
be enjoined from “fixing” papers and 
other matters with government offices. 

5. All public officials should make an 
annual declaration of their assets, and 
gifts received by them. 

6. All applicants in the bureau of cus- 
toms, bureau of internal revenue, dol- 
lar allocation office, and other graft- 
breeding offices must be thoroughly 
screened for honesty. 

7. Failure of any official to disclose 
the identity and prosecute any person 
who offers him a bribe should be punish- 
able by imprisonment. 

8. Cabinet members, senators, congress- 
men and governors should be prohibited 
from intervening in pecuniary matters. 

9. A public official should be prohibit- 
ed from accepting, within one year after 
leaving the government, employment in 
any company or with any person dealing 
with him or his office during his in- 
cumbency. 

10. There should be created an Anti- 
Graft Court to expedite cases involving 
anomalies in the government. 


Junior Executive Development 


The College of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of the East, offered last summer 
a development program for junior ex- 
ecutives. An intensive 10-week 
course, the program seeks to train the 
young business executives for broader 
responsibilities in the fields of man- 
agement and leadership. Fifty-eight 
young men and women completed the 
program. Seven courses were offered: 
namely, (1) communication, (2) man- 
agement, (3) leadership, (4) produc- 
tion, (5) mathematics and statistics, 


(6) human and social problems in 
business and (7) seminars on current 
economic problems. 


Executive Development 


The first executive development 
program for high level public officials 
was undertaken when the DANREX 
Conference on Executive Development 
was held in Baguio City, June 16-20, 
1958. 


The conference was. initiated and 
sponsored by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources for bu- 
reau chiefs and corporation managers 
in the Department. The program was 
p'anned and organized by a commit- 
tee headed by Visiting Professor Ed- 
win O. Stene of the IPA, and includ- 
ing Miss Ligaya Jorge of the Bureau 
ot Civil Service, Col. Abraham Asis of 
the AFP Staff College; Primitivo de 
Leon and Hernani P. Esteban of the 
Manila Mayor’s Office, Donald R. Mc- 
Innis of the ICA and Jesus C. Berte, 
Chief Training Officer of the DANR. 
DANR executives participated in the 
selection of topics for discussion. 


Undersecretary Jose M. Trinidad at- 
tended most of the sessions as a parti- 
cipant along with eight bureau chiefs, 
four corporation managers and a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Tenancy Com- 
mission. Several administrative as- 
sistants and bureau training officers 
attended as observers. 


The principal topics of discussion 
were: Evaluation and Utilization of 
Personnel; Developing Effective Sup- 
ervision; Guidelines and Techniques 
of Delegating Authority; Problems of 
Human Relations; Conduct of Staff 
and Clientele Conferences; Operation- 
al Controls and Coordination; Long 
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Range Planning; Maintaining Contin- 
uity and Development of Adrsinistra- 
tive Policy; and Developing Initiative 
Among Subordinates. 


Harvard Advanced Management 
Course 


The Third Advanced Management 
Program started last June 23 with 
twenty-one top business and labor ex- 
ecutives atending. The objectives of 
the program is “to make the particip- 
ant a better man in his job...” and 
prepare him “for advancement into 
positions of wider responsibilities.” 

The Advanced Management Program 
in the Far East, introduced in 1956, 
is an intensive course of study for the 
mature and experienced executives. 
The objectives of the program are si- 
milar to those of the Advanced Man- 
agement Program offered at the Har- 
vard School, although modifications 
are made to give special attention to 
problems and conditions in the Philip- 
pines and neighboring Asian coun- 
tries. 

Members of the faculty come from 
the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


The Program is sponsored by the 
Harvard Club of the Philippines, the 
Management Association of the Phil- 
ippines, the Industrial Development 
Center and the Institute of Man- 
agement Training of the Philippines. 
The class, which is limited to ap- 
proximately 80, is divided into two 
sections for discussions of actual 
business problems. For purposes 
cf preparing assignments, participants 
are in turn divided into small study 
groups that meet in the evenings. 

Each section and study group is 
made up of executives with a great 
variety of backgrounds. They come 


from different kinds of companies and 
have different functional experiences 
and different levels of responsibilities. 
Such planned grouping results in inva- 
luable contacts and stimulating intel- 
lectual and educational experience. 
Case studies of actual business situa- 
tions are utilized. 


Recent IPA Publications 


The Inter-Departmental Reference 
Service of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration recently completed two 
bibliographical research projects. 
These are the Second Annual Cumu- 
lation (Oct. 1956-Sept. 1957), Index 
to Philippine Periodicals and Supple- 
ment (Jan. 1955-Dec. 1956) Union 
List of Serials of Government Agency 
Libraries of the Philippines. Mrs. 
Maxima M. Ferrer, Library Coordina- 
tor, directed the preparation of these 
publications, 


U.P. Lecture Series 


A series of weekly lectures on the 
Theme “The State University and Na- 
tion Building” has been held since 
June 22, to last until December of 
this year at the UP as a feature of the 
golden jubilee celebration of the Univ- 
ersity of the Philippines. 


The lectures are intended to sum up 
the achievements of the U.P. during 
the last 50 years in different fields 
of human endeavor, to present some 
problems, or to indicate how the state 
university can contribute to the tasks 
of nation building. 


The tentative schedule of the public 
lectures is as follows: 

The State University and Our Natural 
Resources — June 22-July 12 

The State University and the Arts and 
Sciences — July 13-August 30 

The State University and Industrial Dev- 
elopment August 31-September 6 
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The State University and Its Contribution 
to Business Management and Labor 
— September 7-Oetober 4 

The State University and the Philippine 

Government — Octoher 5-Octaber 22 

State University and the Health 

Sciences — October 23-December 6 

The State University and the World — 
December 7-December 13. 


Dr. Antonio Isidro, U.P. Vice-Pres- 
ident for academic affairs, is the 
chairman of the committee on public 
lectures and the following are mem- 
bers: Dean Tomas 8. Fonacier, Dean 
A. B. M. Sison, Dean Leopoldo B. 
Uichanco, Prof. Jose C. Campos, Jr., 
Dr. Pura Santillan-Castrence, and Dr. 
Vitaliano Bernardino. 


The 


Case Studies 


Efforts of the Institute of Public 
Administration Committee on Case 
Studies to collect short case reports 
for in-service training uses have re- 
sulted in the release of five cases in 
mimeographed form. Cases now avail- 
able to training officers are as follows: 


The Watchman’s Clocks. A _prob- 
lem of supervision involving protest 
to the Department Secretary against 


implementaticn of a policy incor-’ 


porated into a standard operating 
procedures manual. 


The Tardy Maidens. A disciplin- 
ary problem arising out of the ins- 
tallation of bundy clocks and the is- 
suance of warnings to employees 
who had been tardy, eight or more 
times during a month. 


Search for a Section Chief. A pro- 
blem of securing employee coopera- 
tion with an acting section chief, and 
of dealing with competing claims for 
promotion when the position becomes 
vacant. 


Fhe Rater’s Dilemma. An account 
ef difficulties that arose when svu- 
pervisors of one division departed 
from the customary practice of giv- 
ing high ratings to all employees. 


The Unfinished Feeder Read. A 
public relations problem in which 
harrio officials complained te a mu- 
nicipal mayor about his failure to 
consult them before employing work- 
ers and spending aythorised funds 
for partial completion of a road to 
the barrio. 


In addition to these short case re- 
ports, three lenger case studies have 
been published in the Journal (Vol. 1, 
pp. 108 ff; Vol. II, pp. 58 ff and pp. 154 
ff). The completion of several other 
studies is expected within the next few 
months. 


IFAS Conference* 


The Round Table of the Internation- 
al Institute of Administrative Sciences, 
held in Liege, Belgium, 27 June — 3 
July, 1958, attracted over 200 partici- 
pants from 44 countries and eight in- 
ternational agencies. Three major 
themes were debated. The Round 
Table continued a discussion begun in 
1957 on the devolution of authority to 
autonomous bodies, with Professor 
Brian Chapman (U.K.) as genera] re- 
porter. The testimony was impressive 
that governments around the world 
were turning to the autonomous au- 
thority, particularly for public econo- 
mic enterprise. 


Automation and the Public Service 
was next discussed. Technical aspects 
were presented in a general report by 





* From a note by Dr. Charles Ascher, 
Inatioate of Public Administration, New 
ork. 
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M. Lyonel Wurmser (France). It was 
the consensus that an institute of ad- 
ministrative sciences could not pro- 
fitably debate these further. But a 
stimulating discussion was begun on 
a working paper by Professor Lowell 
Hattery (U.S.A.) on some human im- 
plications of automation for the pub- 
lic service: not only its effects on, 
and demands for, personnel, but its 
impact on the very processes of deci- 
sion-making. It was agreed that this 
theme should be discussed further at 
the Congress of 1959. 


The use of devices of hearing and 
consultation was the third theme, pre- 
sented by M. Stassen (Belgium). 


Two sessions of the Committee on 
Administrative Practices yielded use- 
ful suggestions for increasing its acti- 
vities. In the absence of the chair- 
man, William F. Finan (U,S.A.) be- 
cause of illness, Herbert Emmerich 
(U.N.) presided. 


The Institute accepted the invita- 
tion of the German National Section 
to hold the Congress of 1959 in the 
Federal Republic in late August or 
early September, at a place to be de- 
termined by the host committee. Other 
themes to be discussed at the Con- 
gress will include: the Improvement 
of Efficiency by Increasing the Moti- 
vation of the Civil Servant; the Struc- 
ture and Function of a Ministry of 
Finance; the Devolution of Authority 
to Autonomous Bodies, such as Pro- 
fessional Corps and Universities. 


IPA Cited as Exemplary Project 


In an article “Now Nations Help 
Nations Round the Globe”, William 
Hard cited the establishment of the 
Institute of Public Administration, 
U.P. as an example of how foreign aid 


should be administered. The article, 
which appeared in the July, 1958 issue 
of the Reader’s Digest stated that: 


One crucial objective of economic 
foreign aid should be to end it on pro- 
jects which foreign countries have learned 
to operate by their own exertions. 


In 1952 our American International 
Cooperation Administration established an 
institute of public administration in the 
University of the Philippines in Manila. 
From the beginning every dollar put up 
by us was matched by a dollar from the 
Filipinos themselves. Now we have with- 
drawn from the project and it is being 
carried forward solely by the Philippine 
government. To teach an underdeveloped 
country how to stand on its own feet, 
with the aid of its own purse, should 
be the final outcome of our foreign eco- 
nomic aia. 


Commenting on the same article, 
the Manila Daily Bulletin (July 18, 
1958) reported that: 


ICA points with pride to the institute 
as “unequalled in the Far East,” and 
notes that it not only has become a na- 
tional center for training of government 
employees and others in sound and ef- 
ficient methods of public administration, 
but that it also is becoming widely used 
by other Asian countries as a regional 
training center for public servants. 


Staff Changes at IPA 


Dr. Edwin O. Stene terminates his 
one-year contract as visiting professor 
and consultant at the IPA under the 
Rockefeller grant. He is leaving next 
month to resume his duties as profes- 
sor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. In addition to teach- 
ing, he served as special editor of the 
first three issues of Volume II of the 
Philippine Journal of Public Adminis- 
tration. He continued the promotion 
of case writing begun by Dr. Egbert 
Wengert and initiated the short case 
reports for use in in-service training 
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classes. Dr. Stene assisted in the pre- 
paration of the revised project for 
the extension of Rockefeller grant. 
He advised on the revision of the pub- 
lic administration curriculum, which 
led to the offering of a new basic 
course entitled The Philippine Admin- 
istrative System. Besides an advisor 
to the IPA Director and staff, he 
served as lecturer and discussion lead- 
er in numerous in-service training 
classes. He assumed leadership in or- 
ganizing the DANREX Conference on 
Executive Development, a pilot ex- 
periment for officials at bureau chief 
levels. Dr. Stene had previously served 
as a visiting professor at the IPA 
from June, 1954 to June, 1955 under 
contract with the University of Mi- 
chigan. 


On a one-year contract under a 
Rockefeller grant, Dr. Fred W. Riggs 
of the Department of Government, In- 
diana University, is taking over Dr. 
Stene’s place. This semester, he is 
handling Comparative Public Admin- 
istration and next semester, he will 
teach Problems of Public Administra- 
tion. He will be the acting editor of 
the Journal and will serve as consult- 
ant in the research, in-service training, 
and case study programs of the Insti- 
tute. Last year, he was sent to Thai- 
land as representative of the Social 
Science Research Council of New York 
City to conduct a research on Thai 
government and public administration, 
specializing on agricultural administra- 
tion and production with emphasis on 
the marketing of rice. Dr. Riggs was 
formerly connected with the Public Ad- 
ministration Service and with Yale 
University. 


Dr. Egbert S. Wengert, head of the 
Department of Political Science, Univ- 


ersity of Oregon, is also here as a visit- 
ing professor for three months, June 
to August this year, under the Rocke- 
feller grant.. He acted as consultant 
under the auspices of the Asia Foun- 
dation during the Regional Conference 
on Public Administration held recent- 
ly. He will assist in the research, case 
study and executive training programs 
of the IPA. He was here under the 
same Rockefeller grant in 1956-57 
when he began the case study prog- 
ram at the Institute. 


Mr. Simeon M. Agustin, a training 
specialist in the IPA, recently return- 
ed from a six-month study abroad 
as a participant in the NEC-ICA Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. He special- 
ized on the techniques of in-service 
training and comparative government 
and administration. After staying five 
months in the United States, he spent 
a month observing administrative 
practices in various countries in South- 
east Asia. He was the lone Filipino 
participant in the program — a group 
of eleven, the rest coming from other 
countries. 


Mr. Leandro A. Viloria also returned 
after completing the academic require- 
ments for the Doctor of Public Ad- 
ministration degree at the Syracuse 
University. He was a participant in 
the NEC-ICA Technical Assistance 
Program, specializing on administra- 
tive management. He is now teach- 
ing Organization and Management and 
Special Problems in Public Admin- 
istration. He is detail with the 
ICA on a special assignment. On Au- 
gust ist, he will serve as Training 
Coordinator for the Third-Country 
Training Program, a joint ICA-NEC 
project. 
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Annual Report, 1956-57, 
National Economic Council 
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Practitioners and students of Philippine public administration often find it difficult 
to secure access to the files and records of government agencies on account of limited 


reporting facilities or poor records management. 


To assist persons interested in the 


activities of key central management agencies, the Journal carries reprints of certain 
documents of the Bureau of Civil Service, the Budget Commission, and the National 


Economie Council. 


The Government Survey and Reorganiza- 
tion Commission created under Republic Act 
997, recommended in its Reorganization Plan 
No. 10 the creation of a revitalized National 
Economic Council. 


Accordingly, the new National Economic 
Council was organized on July 1, 1955, 
pursuant to said Reorganization Plan No. 
10 as implemented by Executive Order No. 
119. The Council was given functions, 
powers, duties, and responsibilities and was 
supplied with staff offices adequate to 
carry out its objectives and responsibilities. 


For the fiscal year 1956-1957, the Coun- 
cil’s major accomplishments were in the for- 
mulation of national economic policies and 
the preparation of a comprehensive eco- 
nomic and social development program. 


Organization 


The National Economic Council was au- 
thorized by Reorganization Plan No. 10 to 
be constituted with 11 members, as follows: 


(a) A full-time chairman with a cabinet 
rank to be appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Commission on Ap- 
pointments; 

(b) Chairman of the National Develop- 
ment Authority, as vice-chairman of the 
Council; 

(c) Two ex officio members to be de- 
signated by the Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives from the membership of 
the House; 

(d) Two ex officio members to be de- 
signated by the President of the Senate 
from the membership of the Senate; 

(e) Governor of the Central Bank; 


(f) Chairman of the Rehabilitation Fi- 
nance Corporation; and 


(g) Three other members to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent 
of the Commission on Appointments. 


During the Fiscal year 1957 under review 
the Council had no full-time Chairman. From 
February 28 to October 17, 1956, Honorable 
Gil J. Puyat was Acting Presiding Officer. 
Mr. Eduardo Z. Romualdez, Chairman of the 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation, becartie 
Acting Presiding Officer upon resignation of 
Senator Puyat on October 18, 1956. He has 
remained in said position to this date, except 
for the period of one and a half months in 
April and May, 1957 when Mr. Romualdez 
went abroad to represent the Philippines in 
the Hannover Trade Conference, when Hon- 
orable Jose C. Locsin, member from the Phil- 
ippine Senate, was named Acting Presiding 
Officer. 


The House of Representatives was repre- 
sented in the Council by Honorable Jose J. 
Roy, Congressman from the First District of 
Tarlac, and Honorable Godofredo P. Ramos, 
Congressman from the Province of Aklan. 
The Philippine Senate was represented by 
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Honorable Gil J. Puyat and Honorable Jose 
C. Loesin. The other members of the Na- 
tional Economic Council are Governor Miguel 
Cuaderno, Sr., of the Central Bank, and 
three members appointed by the President 
from the private sector as follows: Honor- 
able Cipriano Cid, Honorable Daniel Agui- 
naldo, and Honorable H. B. Reyes who suc- 
ceeded Honorable Manuel Felizardo upon the 
resignation of the latter in February, 1957. 


The National Economic Council! has three 
staff offices namely, Office of National 
Planning, Office of Foreign Aid Coordina- 
tion, and Office of Statistical Coordination 
and Standards. The Chairman is provided 
with the following staff services: Legal 
Counsel, Public Relations and Administra- 
tive Services. 


A Reparations Group under the Office of 
Foreign Aid Coordination was established. 
The Reparations Group handled the prepara- 
tion of the first and second year schedule 
of reparations items from Japan as provided 
in the Reparations Agreement entered into 
between our country and Japan. The Na- 
tional Income Unit took over the functions 
of a division of the Central Bank in the 
gathering of statistical information regard- 
ing the income of various Philippine econo- 
mic units. The Industrial Development Cen- 
ter, established two and a half years ago 
as a joint project of the Council and the 
International Cooperation Administration 
continued to function under thé Office of 
the Chairman. 


MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


I. The Five Year Economic and Social 
Development Program 


The National Economic Council adopted a 
Five-Year Economic and Social Develop- 
ment Program designed to provide solutions 
to the major problems of the economy. The 
program covering the fiscal years 1957-1961 
was submitted to the President on January 
3, 1957. 


The program constitutes, in essence, the 
first revision of the Five-Year Program of 
FY 1955-1959 approved by the President 
in 1964. It is intended to be revised and 
updated every year, with the objectives, 
however, remaining firm. 


The Program enumerates five major tar- 
gets: investment, employment, balance of 
payments, structural change, and capital for- 
mation. 


a. Investment Targets. The Program is 
essentially based on a schedule of pub- 
lic investment and private’ investment 
which would lead to a capital formation sche- 
dule. These schedules represent a distinct 
increase over actual investment in recent 
years; however, they are held to be moder- 
ate in relation to the national income and 
would not impose any excessive strains on 
standards of living or on economic stability. 
They envisage an annua! rate of growth at 
about 6 per cent. 


b. Employment Targets. The _ public 
investment program and whai .is’ hoped 
to be invested by the private sector, esti- 
mated to amount to a total of about P5.2 
billion, is expected to generate directly and 
indirectly a total of 1.5 million jobs from 
FY 1957 to 1961, or an average of 300 
thousand every year as manufacturing grows 
in relative importance and its capacity for 
employment also increases. The develop- 
ment of small scale industries and the im- 
provement in industrial technology would 
make a more rapid impact on the uneniploy- 
ment situation by increasing investment, by 
developing more labor intensive techniques, 
and by community development. 


ce. Balance of Payments. The Program 
sets four approaches to the problem of 
unfavorable balance of trade and chronic 
pressure on international payments; (1) ac- 
celerated development of manufacturing in- 
dustries which utilize the greatest amount 
of locally-produced raw materials; (2) dev- 
elopment of new exports into new as well 
as old markets by appropriate incentives; 
(3) reduction of non-essential imports by 
the production of local substitutes which 
could compete with imported items, and (4) 
adoption of a tax policy and indirect incen- 
tive measures and rechannel investment from 
speculative ventures into productive enter- 
prises. 


d. Structural Change. The basic aim 
of the program is to change the struc- 
ture of the economy so that there will be 
more dependence on internal diversified pro- 
duction, with emphasis on the basic exports, 
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namely: copra, sugar, abaca and logs, which 
represent about 80 per cent of the export 
trade. It envisages the production of most 
of the imported items such as textiles, food 
products, simple metal manufactures, and 
paper, which represent about 68 per cent of 
the total imports. In this manner, the drain 
on the foreign exchange reserves could be 
partially but progressively reduced by struc- 
tural change and our internal productive 
capacity developed. 


e. Capital Formation. A projectea rate 
of capital formation designed to utilize 
the net value of goods and services pro- 
duced by the country which is not consumed 
is envisaged in the program. It sets the 
following basic assumptions which must be 
kept in mind as the objectives of capital 
formation: 


1, A large part of the savings potentiai 
is not utilized for capital formation due to 
a propensity for conspicuous consumption. 


2. A large part of capital formation must 
come from the profits of business enter- 
prises and from voluntary savings or taxa- 
tion of individuals, 


3. Domestic savings being inadequate, 
foreign capital has to be tapped to promote 
the development of the impulse sectors of 
the economy. 


4, Capital formation creates a pressure on 
the country’s foreign exchange reserves and 
the availability of foreign exchange may set 
the effective limit on capital formation. 


The total investment over the five year 
period is estimated at 5.2 billion of which 
P2.0 billion will be public investment. The 
public investment program calls for a total 
outlay of foreign exchange of about $327 
million ana a total peso outlay of P1,346 
million or roughly 33 per cent and 67 per 
cent respectively of the total projected pub- 
lic investment. 


Basically a public investment program, the 
Plan sets out economic targets for develop- 
ment within the field of government control 
with the following major objectives: to raise 
levels of production, employment and real 
income, with emphasis on balanced growth. 


The Program embodies certain fundamen- 
tal principles, among which are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. A monetary and credit policy designed 
to give fuller support to private productive 
activity through a moderate expansion of 
the money supply, while at the same time 
maintaining a reasonable economic stability. 

2. A foreign exchang2 policy intended to 
secure and make foreigt: exchange increas- 
ingly available for uses with maximum eco- 
nomic development impact and to gradually 
eliminate exchange controls to allow com- 
petitive forces a free play in the economy, 
ensuring that no adverse effects on the 
whole economy may result therefrom. 

3. A fiscal policy for the promotion of 
accelerated economic development derived 
from a sound tax system which would pro- 
vide revenues as well as the use of public 
credit to induce a greater and steadily grow- 
ing volume of private productive invest- 
ment. 

4, A production and price policy aimed at 
diversification of the economy and increased 
production by providing a sufficient network 
of public services required by private enter- 
prise and by extending incentives that will 
lead to the maximum participation of pri- 
vate enterprise in economic development pro- 
jects of greatest benefit to the economy. 


5. An active commercial policy of expan- 
sion and diversification of overseas markets, 
enlargement of the domestic market, and 
improvement of the distribution system to 
secure greater participation by our people 
in the ownership and control of wholesale 
and retail merchandising 


6. A social development policy of increas- 
ing the contribution of the social services 
to economic development in terms of skills, 
technology and research, health and im- 
proved human relations; of expanding edu- 
eation, health, labor and social welfare faci- 
lities to the greatest extent possible without 
unduly reducing the resources available for 
direct production or impairing the prosecu- 
tion of high-priority development projects; 
and of utilizing the material wealth gener- 
ated by economic development to open up 
opportunities for every man to attain a sat- 
isfying standard of living and self-fulfill- 
ment. One vital part of this policy is train- 
ing for a sound and efficient public admin- 
istration and for the managerial require- 
ments of private enterprise as well as the 
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preparation of the general population for 
broader participation in the implementation 
of the development program. 


II. System of Determining Industrial 
Priorities 


To achieve optimum attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the national economic develop- 
ment program, a formula for determining 
industrial priorities was adopted by the 
Council. This formula would ensure that 
the projects selected for preferential develop- 
ment will be those that will generate the 
highest measure of social benefits. 


In general, the quantitative criteria of the 
system will help in the vital coordination 
of policies in such fields as financing, im- 
port licensing, admission of foreign invest- 
ment, trade and tariff policy, foreign ex- 
change allocations, and others. 


Reflected in the priority formula are the 
following policy objectives: 


1. To direct resources towards the most 
productive uses 


2. To conserve foreign exchange 
3. To reduce unemployment 


4. To improve the distribution of rea] in- 
come 


5. To promote economic growth 


The guiding principles of the system are 
as follows: 


(1) Preference will be given to an indus- 
trial . project that will make per unit of 
searce resources expended the highest con- 
tribution to the national income. This is 
represented by the sum of earnings of. the 
productive factors involved in the industrial 
project including those of labor, land, capi- 
tal and entrepreneur. 


(2) Preference will be given to an indus- 
trial project that will give per unit of scarce 
resource expended the highest measure of 
improvement in the country’s balance of pay- 
ments position. This is measured by the 
annual foreign exchange value of the pro- 
duct minus the value of foreign exchange 
Girectly or indirectly used in production per 
unit of investment. 


(3) Preference will be given to an indus- 
trial project that will make the greatest use 





of domestically produced raw materials and 
operating supplies. 

(4) Preference will be given to an indus- 
trial project that will make the most use 
of domestic labor. This is measured by the 
annual value of such labor per unit of scarce 
resource expended. 


(5) Preference will be given to an indus- 
trial project that will produce goods that 
meet the more basic needs of the people and 
will produce the greater effect on the ex- 
ternal economies, 


In the implementation of its function of 
establishing program of priorities for de- 
velopment projects, the Council considered 
and approved for support proposals to es- 
tablish various industries such as tuna fish- 
ing and canning; manufacture of cotton and 
wrapping twine; the manufacture of glass 
envelopes and electric lamps; a proposal 
for the purchase of fishing vessels, and es- 
tablishment of textile mills. 


III. Government Bonds 

In its role of consultative agency in the 
procedure for the issuance of government 
bonds under the provisions of Republic Act 
1000 and 1200, as amended, the National 
Economic Council considered and gave its 
views on the various requests for bond is- 
sues. The Council considered and recom- 
mended 53 project requests for bond issues 
involving a total of P156,900,000 for the cons- 
truction of irrigation and flood control sys- 
tems, public buildings, water supply and the 
financing of scientific, engineering and tech- 
nical research. Five project requests for 
bond issues under Republic Act 1200 were 
processed and the amount of P10,100,000 was 
approved. 


IV. Trade Agreements 


The Protocol on Trade Relations between 
the Philippines and Japan was prepared by 
the Office of National Planning and approved 
by the Council as the frame of reference 
in the negotiations to be undertaken by the 
two countries. The Council also considered 
the proposal to conclude a bilateral open 
account agreement with the Republic of 
China, and made its recommendations there- 
on. 
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V. Agricultural Industries. 


The condition of several agricultural in- 
dustries was considered. An interim policy 
relating to the logging industry, pending 
determination whether or not our forests are 
fast being depleted and whether or not the 
logging industry is now over-crowded was 
adopted. The approval of the issuance and 
sale of bonds worth P1 million for the pur- 
pose of breeding cattle to implement the 
project “Operation Livestock Dispersal” was 
recommended. Every encouragement to the 
development of sucro-chemistry as a means 
of bolstering the sugar industry was recom- 
mended by the Council. 


VI. Land and Home Ownership 


To promote land and home ownership, the 
Council recommended the approval of the 
issuance and sale of bonds for the cadastral 
survey and sub-division of public lands pro- 
ject of the Bureau of Lands and the Tac- 
loban City and Tagaytay City Housing pro- 
jects of the People’s Homesite and Housing 
Corporation. In line with the policy of ac- 
quiring large estates for sub-division and re- 
sale to occupants, the issuance and sale of 
bonds’ worth ?1.5 million was recommend-d 
for approval for the acquisition of a portion 
of the Tuason Estate. 


Problems of government agencies received 
attention from the Council throughout the 
year. Funds were voted for operation e¢x- 
penses of the Cebu Portland Cement Com- 
pany and.the purchase from the National 
Development Company of the Malangas Coal 
Mines by the Cebu Portland Cement Cor- 
poration; the purchase and operation of the 
Stanley Hiller Machine by the Philippine 
Coconut Administration; the construction 
and installation of a 25,000 KW steam power 
plant under the charter of the National Dev- 
elopment Power Corporation as amended by 
R.A. No. 1397; an overdraft line of P1 mil- 
lion and a letter of credit line of P2 million 
for the National Power Corporation with 
the Philippine National Bank; the Rural 
Bank Revolving Fund. 


Other important recommendations made 
to the President were for the approval of: 
the issuance and sale of bonds worth P1 mil- 
lion for the construction of the Philippine- 
American Bilateral Nuclear Research Build- 
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ing; the Revision of the P32 million irriga- 
tion projects programmed for the: fiscal 
year 1956-1957 as recommended by the 
Screening Committee for the Council of State 
of Bond Issue Projects; Manual for Classi- 
fication of Credit Accommodations in the 
Philippines for the purpose of standardizing 
credit accommodation classifications and 
techniques of processing related statistical 
information for adoption by the government 
and private banking and financial institu- 
tions; the Revised Commodity Classification 
which superseded the Commodity Classifica- 
tion approved on March 8, 1956, and which 
was recommended to the President for adop- 
tion by the Central Bank. 


VIL. Foreign Aid 


1. NEC-ICA Program 


Under the joint Philippine-United States 
Economic Development Program which com- 
pleted six years of operation on June 30, 
1957, a total of $171.9 million of assistance 
has been programmed under the NEC-ICA 
Regular Program of which $33.9 million was 
for the fiscal year just ended. Including 
the Philippine Special Program of JUSMAG 
in the amount of $5.7 million, the total pro- 
gram now amounts to $177.6 million, of 
which $174.9 million has actually been cov- 
ered by Project Implementation Orders. 


The financial support of the Philippine 
Government to the Program amounted to 
P297.8 million consisted of P181.3 million of 
counterpart funds and P116.5 million of gen- 
eral funds. 


The Joint Philippine-United States Econo- 
mic Development Program financed out of 
dollar aid for the year 1956-1957 in the 
amount of $33.9 million consisted of the fol- 
lowing major components: (1) Technical as- 
sistance in the form of commodities and 
technical services, and (2) Defense Support 
in the form of projects, industrial loans, mi- 
litary construction and industrial imports. 


Philippine industry received the greater 
portion, 41.5% of the United States Aid, 
amounting to $72.6 million out of the total 
of $174.9 million, which was authorized up 
to June 30, 1957. The balance of $102.3 
million, or 58.5% was authorized for other 
categories including agriculture, transpor- 














tation and public works, labor, health, edu- 
cation, public administration, community 
development and miscellaneous matters, and 
technical services. 


Under the NEC-ICA Technical Assistance 
Program, 324 participant positions were de- 
veloped for FY 1957. Subsequently, however, 
18 other positions were developed making a 
total of 342 participant positions in all. Of 
these, 323 nominations were finally approved. 
Up to June 30, 1957, 1,504 Filipino trainees 
have been anproved for training abroad; 994 
have already returned; 228 are still abroad 
and 282 are awaiting call forward. 


A total of 178 American Advisors were 
actually on assignment with various pro- 
jects during the fiscal year. Sixty-two (6?) 
of these were under specific contracts with 
various government offices. 


The joint program, as a whole, has brought 
about marked improvement in the socio- 
economic life of the people. Its aceomplish- 
ments are reflected in increased avricultural 
production, accelerated industria’ deveclop- 
ment, improved public health, services. more 
liberal credit facilities to farmers and small 
husinessmen, increased work opportunities, 
improved system of education at a}! levels 
especially in the technological field, enhanced 
efficiency and effectiveness of government 
procedures, extensive utilization of natural 
resources, and a vigorous and aggressive 
plan for rural community development. 


2. United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program 


Technical assistance: under this Program 
is being availed of )v the Philippine Covern- 
ment pursuant to the provisions of the Re- 
vised Standard Agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the Philinnines and the United 
Nations and its Svecialized Agencies signed 
in Manila on October 27, 1954, 


From 1947 to the present, 129 experts 
from different countries were made avail- 
able to render advice and assistance to our 
government in a wide range of economic 
development fields including railways, ship- 
building, iron and steel making, salt pro- 
duction, cooperative banking, labor relations, 
forest products, tobacco production, fishing, 
tanning, vocational education, air traffic 
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control, air navigation communication, ma- 
ternal and child care, and statistics. 


In FY 1957 no less than 46 outstanding 
international consultants from 12 countries 
have provided technical know-how along 
many of these fields, 


From 1947 to 1956, 241 fellowships and 
scholarships have been awarded to the Phil- 
ippines in various fields like social welfare, 
public administration, rural development, 
statistics, aviation and education. 


More than 100 senior Philippine officials 
have in the past few years been enabled to 
visit more than 25 countries as fellows and 
observers for the purpose of increasing their 
professional skills. During 1957, the United 
Nations has also been able to recruit 10 
Filipino experts for service in other coun- 
tries. 


Program Request for 1957 involved a total 
of $406,000 under Category I and $225,000 
under Category II]. The request included 
63 experts and 28 fellowships under various 
categories. 


The Philippine Government appropriated 
for FY 1956-1957, the amount of P564,180 
for the implementation of U.N. projects to 
cover local cost of maintenance of experts 
and project development costs. 


3. Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan is not only an aid pro- 
gramme. It is a cooperative effort among 
19 countries of South and Southeast Asia 
and the countries of the West, composed of 
Burma, British Borneo, Ceylon, Philippines, 
India, Pakistan, Nepal, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Malaya, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
United States, and Japan to put Asia on a 
new economic footing. 


From 1952 to 1956, 182 fellowships and 
scholarships were awarded to the Philippines 
along the following fields of study: Educa- 
tion — 18; Medicine and Health — 14; Food, 
Agriculture and Forestry — 39; Power and 
Fuel — 1; Engineering — 28; Industry and 
Trade — 14; Transportation and Communica- 
tion — 4; Public Administration — 21; Social 
Sciences — 11; Statistics — 26; Banking, Fi- 
nance, Accountancy, Taxation and _ Insur- 
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ance —3; Journalism, Press Photography 
and Printing, etc. —2; Miscellaneous — 1. 


The Government has appropriated P100,000 
for FY 1956-1957 for the local support of 
four experts from other Colombo Plan coun- 
tries and eight fellowships to be offered to 
these countries. 


The actual expenditures of donor countries 
for the Philippines as of this date are: 


Equip- 
Country Trainees Experts ment 
Australia £ 58,823 £268 £268 
India R_ 178.625 _- 
Japan Y 6,260,780 - 
N. Zealand <£ 151 
U. Kingdom £ 7,736 


Peso 
Equivalent 
265,697.60 
65,000.00 
3,136.80 
834.40 
211,735.00 


Total—- P546,403.80 


The operation of the Colombo Plan, like 
its objectives, is practical and realistic. The 
Philippines, underdeveloped in many aspects, 
has benefited much by embarking on var- 
ious development programs to bolster the 
economy by employing its own resources in 
an optimum manner. Stronger cultural ties 
among Asian countries have been fostered 
by the sharing of common problems and ex- 
periences and considering their tasks ahead. 


4. Reparations Program 


Partial implementation of the Reparations 
Agreement between the Philippines and 
Japan was undertaken by the NEC, when 
it drew up and approved the 1st and 2nd 
year schedules of reparations items to be 
procured from Japan. 


During the first reparations vear alone, 
which ended on July 22, 1957, the Mission 
in Tokyo contracted a tctal of $30.5 million 
worth of reparations goods and services, of 
which actual payments made by the Japanese 
Government amounted to $15.2 million. 


5. Industrial Development Center 


During the fiscal year 1956-1957, the Na- 
tional Economie Council through the Indus- 
trial Development Center allocated for the 


purchase of manufacturing equipment dollar 


eurrency amounting to $18.5 million and 
gave loans through special time deposits 
amounting to P5.7 million. The bulk of this 
aid was allocated to pulp and paper, textile, 
logging and plywoed industries. In addition, 
there. were approved seven (7) applications 


for industrial guarantee aggregating P4.4 
million, a big portion of which went to ply- 
wood, logging and textile development. Tech- 
nical services and training facilities were 
made available to industry. Seminars and 
institutes for industrial supervisors were 
held by the IDC including the Harvard Ad- 
vanced Management seminar held in Baguio 
City of which the Center was joint sponsor. 


VIII. Statistical Services 


Toward the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of improving the statistical services 
of the government a comprehensive statis- 
tical program was initiated during the period 
under review. 


The statistical program was carried out 
with notable success by the Council’s Office 
of Statistical Coordination and Standards in 
coordination with operating agencies of the 
government. Of major significance are the 
following accomplished portions of the statis- 
tical program: 

1. Development and improvement of the 
sample design, schedules and publications of 
the Philippine Statistical Survey of House- 
holds. 

2. A survey on manufactures was organ- 
ized and developed. 

3. Improvement of agricultural statistics. 

4, Provided technical assistance in the sur- 
vey of nutrition and dietary habits of Fili- 
pinos. 

5. Improvement of vital statistics of the 
country by preparation of up-to-date tables 
on births, deaths and marriages. 

6. Provided assistance for the improve- 
ment of foreign trade statistics and the elim- 
ination of the backlog in trade statistics 
from 1956 to the middle of 1957. 

7. Preparation of the first draft of the 
Manual for National Income Estimation. 

8. Evaluation of data on forestry statis- 
tics and preparation of collection and pro- 
cessing scheme for forestry statistics. 

9. Development, publication and distribu- 
tion of a loan classification system for the 
use of commercial and financial institutions 
both government and private. 

10. Prepared a draft of a standard classi- 
fication of commodities for foreign trade 
and production for consideration of agencies 
concerned, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A. Studies in Public Adminis- 
tration 


No. 1. Philippine Public Fiscal Adminis- 
tration: Readings and Documents, 
by Odell Waldby (1954). 471 pp. 
(Out of print) 

No, 2. Public Administration in the Phil- 
ippines, by Edwin O. Stene and 
Associates (1955). 415 pp. (P6.00 
— cloth bound; P4.00 — paper 
bound) 

No. 3. Governmental Services in_ the 
Philippines, by H.B. Jacobini and 
Associates (1956). 640 pp. (P6.00— 
cloth bound; P?4.00 paper bound) 

No. 4. The Bureaucracy in the Philip- 
pines, by Onofre D. Corpuz 
(1957). 268 pp. (P6.00—cloth 
bound; ?4.00—paper bound) 


B. Research Publications 
(Printed) 


The Organization of the Manila Police 
Department, by Avelino Tendero and 
M. Ladd Thomas (1953) 67 pp. (Out 
of print) 

Papers in Demography and Public Admin- 
istration, by Amos H. Hawley (1954), 
Revised and Reissued. 88 pp. (P1.00) 

Handbook for Government Secretary-Ste- 
nographers, by Dan M. Braum and Ra- 
mon C. Portugal (1954). 18 pp. (P0.50) 

A Survey of Local Government in the 
Philippines, by John H. Romani and 
M. Ladd Thomas (1954). 151 pp. 
(P2.00) 

Philippine Government Receipts and Ex- 
penditures, Fiscal Year 1953, by Leticia 
P. Pacis and Odell Waldby (1954). 35 
pp. (P0.75) 

A Thousand Questions on Supervision in 
Philippine Government, by Dan M. 
Braum (1954). 35 pp. (P2.00) 

The Office of the Philippine President, by 
John H. Romani (1954). 31 pp. (P0.75) 

The Relationship of Local and National 
Governments in the Philippines, by 
Lloyd M. Short (1955). 72 pp. (Out of 
print) 

Philippine City Charters, by Roy H. Ows- 
ley and Associates (1956). 176 pp. 
(P1.70) 

The Philippine Presidency, by John H. 
Romani (1956). 237 pp. (P2.40) 

Papers and Proceedings, First National 
Conference of Government. Training Of- 
ficers, edited by Jose D. Soberano and 
Ligaya Jorge (1958), 69 pp. 


C. Administrative Studies and 
Reports (Mimeographed) 

Reports on Budget Conference, June 7-11, 
21-24, 1954; on Records Management 
Conference, Oct. 19-21, Nov. 2-5 and 
8-9, 1954; and on Public Personnel Con- 
ference, Mar. 8-12 and 22-26, 1954. 

Current Problems in Philippine Public 
Administration, by the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration (1954). 99 pp. (Out 
of print) 

The Office of the Mayor of Manila, by 
Bennett M. Rich (1955). 23 pp. 

A Survey of Police Services and Problems 
in the Philippines, by Jeter L, William- 
son (1955). 49 pp. 

Observations on Various Phases of Local 
Government and Local Autonomy in the 
Philippines, by Clarence C. Ludwig 
(1956). 70 pp. (Out of print) 

Survey Report on the Operations of the 
Philippine Community Development 
Program as Administered by the Pres- 
idential Assistant on Community Dev- 
elopment (PACD), by Jose V. Abueva 
and Buenaventura M. Villanueva 
(1957). 43 pp. 

Basic Documentation, Working Papers on 
Agenda Subjects and Papers and Pro- 
ceedings, Regional Conference on Public 
Administration, 1958, 


D. Charts and Bibliographical 
Materials 


Organization Charts of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, by Leonardo C. Mariano and 
Jose D. Soberano. 

Bibliographies on the Philippine Civil 
Service, on Philippine Public Admin- 
istration, on Studies in Government Re- 
organization and on Legal Materials. 

Union List of Serials of Agency Libra- 
ries of the Philippines, Inter-Depart- 
mental Reference Service, IPA, UP, 
Manila, 1955. (with supplements) 

Index to Philippine Periodicals, Inter-De- 
partmental Reference Service, IPA, 
UP. (Published quarterly in the 
months of March, June, September and 
December, including annual cumula- 
tions since 1956.) 


E. Journal 


Philippine Journal of Public Administra- 
tion, Institute of Public Administration. 
(Published quarterly in the months of 
January, April, July, and October 
since 1957.) 
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